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What Classified 
Advertisers Say 





HE 








Sold Out; Orders for Fifty More 


Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa, 

Gentlemen: I wish to thank you for the 
courtesy you have shown me and also for 
the results I have had with the ad I placed 
with you for my 8S. C. R. I. Red Cockerels. 
I am sold out and have orders -for fifty 
more. The ad came out Friday, February 
4, and on Saturday mail I had three orders. 
I will know where to advertise in the fu- 


ture. Thanks. 
C. A. GABRIEL. 


Mr. Gabriel ran a thirty-four word 
ad on February 4th. His investment 
was only $2.72. 


One Little Ad Sold $50 Worth 
of Goose Eggs 


Webster City, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Dear Sir: I sent you a good egg ad 
with check enclosed some time ago which I 
wanted published in April 1 and April 15 
issues. Would it be possible for you to 
publish it in the issue of May 6 instead of 
April 15? If you could I would appreciate 
it very much for that one little ad sold 
$50.00 worth of goose eggs, all I can sup- 
ply during April, so I would appreciate it 
very much if you would transfer the ad to 
May 6 issue of your paper. I’m enclosing 
your card for reference. 


MRS. THOMAS TASH. 


Mrs. Tash spent only $1.76 Each 
dollar invested in advertising produced 
$28.42 worth of sales. 





Spent $6.40; Sold $500 Worth 


Davenport, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Lowa, 

Dear Sir: Will you please put this ad- 
vertisement in your Farmers’ Market? 
Please put it in four times, for which you 
will find enclosed $6.40. 

HAROLD ECKERMAN. 


P. S.—Had an ad like this in your paper 
and sold $500 worth of hogs through it. 


A demand for good stock is always 
present. 


Had Wide Range of Responses 


Granville, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: Your bill for eur advertise- 
ment has been mislaid, but as I recall it was 
$4.82. I am enclosing a check for that 
amount and if this is not correct kindly let 
me know. I had from the one, issue, re- 
sponses ranging from Nebraska to Virginia. 


STUART N. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith, a winner in the state 
' o¥n'yiéld téntest, finds classified good 


for seed corn. 








‘THE letters quoted on this page tell a story of the 

possibilities Wallaces’ Farmer offers you. Read 
them—see for yourself that Wallaces’ Farmer paid big 
cash dividends to these classified advertisers. Classi- 
fied advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer play no 
favorites. Every advertisement is set in the same size 
type—(no display’ type). All advertisers of the same 
kind are classified under one heading—hence no pre- 
ferred positions. A small ad has proportionately the 
same chance to make good as _a large one . 


Let Wallaces’ Farmer Turn Your 
Surplus Into Cash 


How about running a classified advertisement to sell 
your extra Poultry, Eggs, Livestock, Dogs or What- 
not? The variety of goods offered for sale each week 
gives you the knowledge that your advertisement will 
be read. If you have something you would like to 
sell, try a classified. You might just as well turn your 
surplus stock and farm products into cash. Ask a fair 
price—tell the true facts about your product. In this 
way you make a satisfied customer who will buy from 
you in the future. 


Classified Rates Are Reasonable. 


An investment of $1.60 will run a twenty word adver- 
tisement in one issue. The Special Rate for classified 
is only 8c per word per issue, payable in advance. No 
ad less than 20 words. Name, address, each initial or 
full number count as a full word. Write your ad— 
make out your check and mail today. Use the order 
blank below for quick service. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Please start my advertisement containing... words with your next 
available issue amd) TUM: t.......0..:..csccceiescesccssesess times in Our Readers’ Market. I enclose 
PMBIUERNCO TONG ssisdiiibsisictiscsicessisccctconsteec to cover cost of these insertions. 
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chool and Church Build Community 


Why New Providence Won Second Place in Wallaces’ Farmer Community Contest 


EW PROVIDENCE community in Har- 

din county, in many ways the finest ru- 

ral community in Lowa, proves that a 
good rural community of the permanent-sort is 
not the creation of a few years. With its eon- 
solidated school, its fine country churches, its 
comfortable farm homes, its co-operative insti- 
tutions, its fertile fields and dts thrifty live- 
stock, it represents an accomplishment rather 
than a hope. That accomplishment has its roots 
back among a few farms with cleared patches 
on the bottoms, livestock running loose in the 
timber on the ridges, in the hill country of 
North Carolina in the days before the Civil war. 
There was a settlement of Quakers out in Yad- 
kin county. Their fathers or grandfathers had 
come down the immigrant road that led from 
Philadelphia to North Carolina in the period 
before or shortly after the Revolutionary war. 
[t was good country then for the pioneer farm- 
er; plenty of timber for houses and barns ; plen- 
tv of game and enough 
fertile patches of bottom 


By Donald R. Murphy 


weather, colder than Yadkin county, snow 
sifting thru loose clapboard roofs, Then spring 
and a green prairie waiting for the plow. ... 

First day—Sabbath—in New Providence 
community. A log chureh, women in gray bon- 
nets on one side; men in wide hats, tight but- 
toned plain coats, on the other; in front, facing 
the congregation, the elders. Folks came to 
meeting in wagons; houses were getting bigger; 
more livestock in the field; more black furrows 
breaking prairie sod; people moving out from 
the shelter of the timber to the open spaces. .... 

Time for the academy to open. Long-legged 
boys in pants too short for them, girls a little 
timid, crowding together in shy groups. Be- 
fore them the temple of learning, a brick build- 
ing built by the hard won contributions of 
farmers just emerging from the hard times fol- 
lowing the Civil war. Schooling was going to 


Providence homes have running water, 60 per 
cent modern lighting systems—this strikes you 
at once. Places built to live in, not camps to 
oceupy till the soil is mined. People who have 
been to high school, to college, who send their 
sons and daughters to high school and to col- 
lege. Social gatherings, debates, a community 
chorus, women’s clubs—these are commonplace, 
not new things. 

Part of this can be duplicated in plenty of 
other places. Log cabins have changed to mod- 
ern houses, lean-to sheds to fine barns. Gain- 
ing prosperity, too many have lost the eommu- 
nity spirit of the pioneer group that would 
make prosperity mean something. New Provi- 
dence has not only created splendid farms from 
these poor beginnings in °51, but has at the 
same time built and maintained a community 
organization in church, school and business, 
that applies the group loyalty of pioneer days 
to the conditions of the present. 

The New Providence 
Academy was perhaps the 





P 


land to raise corn ands 
wheat and garden truck. 

As the years went on 
and more families came in, 
things were not so pleas- 


ant. In the first place, 
the amount of land that 
eould be eultivated was 


limited. Farther east the 
land was taken up; far- 
ther west it grew more 
mountainous. Two other 
things made for discon- 
tent. The Friends did not 
believe in slavery; neither 
did they believe in hard 
liquor. Folks who owned 
slaves and drank 
deal more than was. good 
for them were settling 
around the Quaker group. 
Some half a dozen fami- 
lies — Reeces, Dobbins, 
Southards,  Thorntons- 
forty-four in all, decided 
to go to the far west. 
They started April 24, 


a good 





most striking and charae- 
teristic feature of the ear- 
lv community enterprises. 
The Friends had good 
churches, to be sure, one 
at New Providenee and 
one at Honey Creek; but 
strong rural churches 
were not as uneommon in 
those days as they 
now. The academy 
unique. College, advanced 
schooling of any sort, was 
a long way off. Parents 


are 
Was 


sent their children to the 
dlistriet schools, but were 
not content to let them 


stop with that. Baek in 
1866 the quarterly meet- 
ine of Friends decided to 
build a sehool in the cen 
ter of the township. The 
academy was created, and 
ran until it 
seded by the new consoli- 
dated school in 1913, 

The method of running it 


Was super- 





1851. Two months later, 

with a 1.200-mile journey 

behind them, they arrived 

at Salem, lowa. They came to Honey Creek in 
Hardin county in the fall and settled down to 
spend their first Iowa winter in small, hastily 
erected log cabins with loose elapboard roofs. 
How many times during that first winter some 
of them must have wished themselves back in 
North Carolina again. But they hung on and 
even ventured out from the timber along the 
creek and built on the prairie. More folks came 
in. Friends from Indiana and Ohio farms 
from as far east as New England—Andrews, 
Jessups, Crooks, Mulfords, Halls, Woods. 
That generation, however, was to spend its life 
on the frontier. Hardin county was still a pio- 
neer settlement with log cabins and free range 
until years after the Civil war. 


Many Hardships in Early Days 


Pietures of those days come as you talk to 
the older people in the community: Winter in 
Hardin county, the first one. Small cabins 
along Honey creek. Long journeys thru bitter 
weather for food and supplies. Big families in 
a cabin ten by twelve. Livestock stripping 
bushes and trees of bark for food, Cold 


Hioney creek church in the New Providence community. 


be had for the young people. What good was 
fat land, good stock, unless it was converted 
into good schools, good churches? ... 

These are pictures of New Providence com- 
munity as it was at different times and in dif- 
ferent aspects ofthe past. What is the picture 
now of the community that ranked second in 
Wallaces’ Farmer contest ? 


New Providence Community Now 


Drive from the station over graveled roads. 
Here is a name on a mail box; behind that mail 
box a big farm, well kept, silos rising like tow- 
ers, huge barns, a house well built, a yard well 
planted. Three other names like that one, with 
farms like this behind them. All descendants 
of a man who came in after the Civil war with 
a pack. 

Another name—Reece. Abraham Reece went 
down over the road to Carolina from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1750 or thereabouts, a bound boy. His 
descendants pulled out of Yadkin county a 
hundred years later in wagons. Nine farms, 
good ones, in New Providence bear his. name. 

Comfortable homes—75, per cent of New 


varied from time to time. 

Until 1875 the academy 

was managed by the 
Friends’ quarterly meeting. It was sold to a 
stock company, made up of local people, in 
1875. In 1882 a number of guarantors agreed 
to meet deficits. In 1900 the property was 
given to Prof. A. F. Styles on his agreement to 
keep the school going. Penn College ran it 
1910-1912. There were times when it seemed 
likely that it would be discontinued. Yet some- 
how it was kept going. That it was kept going 
is perhaps the greatest tribute that ean be paid 
to the Quaker farmers of the district. To set 
aside even in the hardest years of a period of 
agricultural depression a few hogs or a few 
bushels of wheat from every harvest—this was 
real devotion to a cause, 

The community show grew out of the acad- 
emy. Early in the days of such work in Iowa, 
New Providence had its week in mid-winter 
when talks on farm subjects alternated with 
competition between farmers to see who could 
show the best livestock and field products, be- 
tween women in cooking and sewing, later be- 
tween boys and girls in whichever of the spe- 
cialties of their elders they wanted to imitate 
or improve. When (Concluded on page 11) 
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IOWA FARMERS AND THE STATE 
BOARD OF EQUALIZATION 


HE highest authority in our system of taxa- 

tion on general property is the state board 
of review which meets the second week in July 
in the odd numbered years. Our readers may 
remember that in July of 1925, farmers from 
all over Iowa appeared before the board of 
review and as a result the assessed value of 
farm land in Iowa was reduced by $230,000,000 
and the assessed value of town property was 
increased by $12,000,000. The showing made 
by the farmers before the state board of re- 
view in 1925 has saved owners of lowa farm 
land in taxes during the past two years several 
million dollars. 

What will lowa farmers do this year? The 
state income tax did not become a law and as a 
result it is necessary to try to modify the pres- 
ent taxation machinery so that farmers will not 
be paying more than their fair share to support 
the state government. 

During the past two years Iowa farm land 
has been assessed at an average value per acre 
of $68.20, which is only: about half of its true 
value. An immense amount of town and eity 
wealth, however, escapes taxation completely 
and mueh of that which is listed for taxation 
pays on a basis of only 30 per cent of its true 
value. A step towards taxation justice in 1928 
would be for the lowa board of review in its 
July meeting to reduce the farm property as- 
sessment. by $300,000,000 and increase the town 
property assessment by a like amount. But 
even after doing this, the farmers of lowa 
would still be paying about three times as much 
property tax per capita towards maintaining 
the state government as the people in town, 

It is interesting to note that in Missouri they 
have been working along the same lines as in 
lowa. Farm organizations recently convinced 
the Missouri state board of review that farm 
land valuations should be eut $21,000,000 and 
town lots increased $97,000,000. We ean do 
much better than this in lowa if we will only 
set about it. The Farm Bureau and Farmers’ 
Union should be out in full foree to present ad- 
equate evidence to the lowa board of review the 
second week in July. 





WE HAVE on hand a number of copies of 

the reply of the Committee of Twenty- 
two to the president’s veto of the Me-Nary- 
Haugen bill, together with copies of a speech 
by Representative Dickinson on the same sub- 
ject. A posteard request will bring a copy of 
each to any subscriber who wants them, 


MELLON TAKES THE FARM LOAN 
BOARD 


HAT there is more than one way to skin a 

cat seems to be the motto of the Mellon- 
Hoover group in Washington. Last winter an 
attempt was made to put thru congress a bill 
taking some of the important functions of the 
farm loan system away from the Farm Loan 
Board and entrusting these functions to the 
Treasury Department. The bill was opposed 
by farm organizations and it failed to pass. 

It has been shown before, however, that by 
the use of the appointive power the president 
and his friends can pretty generally change the 
complexion of any board and do by appoint- 
ment what they can not do by legislation. This 
was one reason why the MeNary-Haugen bill 
provided that the board should be nominated 
by farmers, and one reason, too, why the presi- 
dent objected so bitterly to this part of the 
measure. 

Now it seems that the resignations of three 
members of the Farm Loan Board are to be se- 
cured; one of the three has already resigned. 
These places are to be filled by appointees fa- 
vorable to Secretary Mellon, and Eugene Meyer 
is to be put in as commissioner. 

Mr. Meyer is, of course, well known to most 
farmers. He seems to be an excellent business 
man, who helped to save the bankers thru the 
War Finance Corporation and has been of serv- 
ice to a. good many business men, but not of so 
much service to the farmers. He is, of course, 
thoroly in sympathy with the ideas of Secretary 
Mellon and Secretary Hoover. His appoint- 
ment on the board and the appointment of oth- 
er members of the same sort means that the 
farm loan system in effect will be under the 
secretary of the treasury. It suggests a repe- 
ition of what occurred when the Department 
of Agriculture was turned over to Secretary 
Hoover thru the appointment of Jardine. 

It should be remembered that the stock 
in the farm loan system is owned almost en- 
tirely by farmers; in fact, in the Omaha dis- 
trict the stock is entirely farmer-owned. The 
present membership of the Farm Loan Board 
has not been entirely responsive to the desires 
of the farmer stockholders. There has been 
some sentiment for a change in the law which 
would give these stockholders some real voice 
in the management of the business they own 
and are supposed to control. The proposed 
change puts this day farther away than ever. 

According to information from Washington, 
the changes outlined will be made by May 1 or 
shortly after, unless the indignation of farmers 
over the change is expressed vigorously enough 
so that the administration may feel it wise 
to back up. There is sure to be practi- 
cally unanimous opposition to the move by all 
farm organizations. The administration. how- 
ever, has never paid very much attention to 
what farm organizations wanted, and there is 
some doubt as to whether it will begin to do 
so now. 





. 1919 AND NOW 
4+1IGHT years ago when prices were at their 
very highest and the Federal Reserve 
Board had not yet even considered the punetur- 
ing of the bubble, we ran the following as the 
leading editorial in our issue of Jan. 17, 1919: 


Now that the war is over, we all realize that it 
is time for some one to start climbing down the 
high-price ladder which we have all so rapidly as- 
cended during the past three or four years. If we 
don’t start climbing down a rung at a time, there 
will bé a disturbance of some kind and some one 
will get pushed off the ladder to land with a thud 
at the bottom. .. . 

We must all climb down but we are all doing our 
best to shove somebody else off first. In the melee 
some one is going to get hurt, and no one is more 
likely to get hurt than the grain-growing farmer. .. . 

Business men believe in lower prices, especially 
for farm products. But the government seems to 


believe in rather high prices, especially so far as 
the people who work for railroads are concerned. 
During the past year the government has practically 
doubled railroad wages, and has increased the total 
railroad payroll by about three-fourths of a billion 
dollars. Perhaps the government wishes to keep 
everything high as long as it is in debt to the ex- 
tent of some seventeen billion dollars. If everything 
is high, the government can pay off its debt in the 
terms of an inflated currency. If prices go back to 
the pre-war level, it will be twice as bothersome for 
the government to pay off its debts as with prices 
at the present level. 

Let’s not climb very far down the price ladder 
until the government has come out in the open and 
stated frankly what its position is on this matter. 
We can’t blame the government for trying to pay 
off its debts with an inflated currency, but we can 
blame it for keeping us in the dark as to its pur- 
poses. 


In response to our challenge the government 
did not come out in the open. Instead it started 
inflation in early 1919 and then more or less 
secret deflation in late 1919 and early 1920. 
Of course, the-farmer was headed for disaster 
as we so definitely pointed out in our editorial 
of Jan. 17, 1919. The government, however, 
made no effort to minimize the shock. 

Today the republican government is as much 
to blame as the democratic government of 1919. 
There is no assurance that farm interests will 
be considered in international relations or in 
financial policies. It begins to look as tho the 
Federal Reserve Board were favorable to fall- 
ing prices. At any rate most prices have been 
falling decidedly the past year. We wish to 
make the point that it is now time to stop climb- 
ing down the ladder. We should have a little 
rest before we have further deflation. 


HOLDING DOWN STATE EXPENSES 
HE lowa legislature which adjourned last 
week is to be congratulated on holding 

down state expenses. The burden of state ex- 
penses during the next two years will be about 
the same as during the past. two. This is a mat- 
ter of greater interest to farmers than to peo- 
ple in town because of the fact that the farm 


property owned by 40 per cent of the people of. 


Jowa pays two-thirds of the state property 
taxes, Whereas city property owned by 60 per 
cent of the people of lowa pays only one-third 
of the state property taxes. 

There are many additional things on which 
the state might. well spend money, but we can’t 
be enthusiastic about state expenditures for any 
purpose as long as the farmers are paying more 
than their fair share of the state taxes. The 
lowa house of representatives has the right 
attitude on this matter. It voted for an meome 
tax and consistently kept down state expenses. 
The senate did not do as well for it defeated 
the state income tax and tried to raise state ex- 
penses. The lowa house of representatives de- 
serves a vote of thanks from the farmers of 
lowa. 





A PLACE TO LIVE 


“~ JILL you kindly send me a list of the 

good communities on which von get re 
ports?’’ writes a subscriber from a western 
state. ‘‘Il am particularly interested, as we 
wish to return to Iowa and want to select a 
good community for our new home.”’ 

This subscriber, it seems to us, is showing 
eood judgement. 
sueceed in a good community as it is in a poor 
one; it is ten times as pleasant to live in a 
eood community as in the other kind. The 
wise buyer will look for more things than the 
fertility of the soil and the condition of the 
buildings when he buys a place. 


It is ten times as easy to 





A man who trusts God and who knows he is right 
has no need to be afraid of the sons of Anak in any 
age of the world; difficulties in the path of duty 
vanish at the appearance of a man who combines 
in his life both faith and works—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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THE IOWA AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


OWA farmers who have not yet received the 
little publication known as the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Outlook, should write for it at once to 
Dr. C. L. Holmes at the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion at Ames. What is the outlook for prices 
of corn, hogs, butter, ete.? In this pamphlet 
will be found a multitude of facts bearing 
on the problem. 

We wish to offer a criticism of the size-up 

gmade by Dr. Holmes of the corn and hog situa- 

tion. He admits that with ordinary weather 
the supply of corn is likely to be greater than 
the demand but advises against reduction in 
corn acreage. He says: 

‘“‘There is a tendency both in the Department 
of Agriculture and elsewhere to advise a gen- 
eral reduction in corn acreage in order to ad- 
just demand to supply at a price which will be 
profitable. The difficulties in the way of such 
& program seem too great to make it practical. 
... It is idle, of course, to talk corn acreage 
reduction in areas where all of the corn is fed.”’ 

When Dr. Holmes talks about hogs he ad- 
mits that the big problem is to keep the number 
of hogs down to where they have been the past 
vear or two. On the matter of holding hog 
production down to the present point we, of 
course, agree with Dr. Holmes entirely. We 
think he should realize, however, that holding 
hog production where it is today will, after a 
time, if there is no eut in corn acreage, bring 
on such a surplus of corn that it will be neces- 
sary to burn part of it in order to get rid of it. 

Among other things, Dr. Holmes is to be con- 
eratulated on the timeliness of the pamphlet. 
Sometimes it seems to take an inordinate length 
of time before the work of the people in the ex- 
periment stations gets into final manuseript 
form, thru the publications committee and thru 
the press. Instances are too common of ex- 
perimental work that has to wait for a year or 
more after its completion before any comment 
on it is given to the public. 

It might be noted that delay of this sort is 
one of the. major sins that can be charged 
against any experiment station. The state has 
appropriated the money, the work has been 
done, but the results lie idly in cold storage 
for a year or more without doing anyone any 
good. It would be a fine thing for some of the 
members of the state college to serve on news- 
papers for awhile and learn something about 
getting out material while it is still timely. 

We hope that lowa farmers who have not 
read Dr, Holmes’ pamphlet. will send for it at 
onee. While we disagree with him on the point 
above, we are quite in accord with 95 per cent 
of the statements. Certainly the whole pam- 
phiet is well worth reading and discussion. 


THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN 


WO interesting and not entirely consistent 

items of news with regard to the president 
are appearing in a number of eastern papers. 
The first is that the veto of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill hurt the president not at all in the west; 
that the farmers are more enthusiastic for him 
than ever. The second, which hardly fits with 
the first, even tho the same papers carry it, is 
that the president is going to spend the summer 
in the west in order to mollify the discontent 
in the farm section and to present a new farm 
bill, which, coupled with the compliment paid 
the region by his presence, is certain to produce 
Coolidge delegations in 1928. 
“Competent observers at Washington outline 
the following as the probable course of action: 
sefore the president leaves for his vacation in 
the west, someone, probably Secretary Hoover, 
will prepare a bill along the lines of the Curtis- 
Crisp bill, Once in the west, it will be an- 


nounced that a new plan of farm relief has been 
devised, Prominent politicians, farm paper ed- 
itors, farm organization leaders, will be invited 
to visit the president and to discuss the bill. 


On leaving the president, each will be expected 
to remark to,the newspaper men that the mea- 
sure is a fine one, and that the farmer should be 
grateful for the interest that is being taken in 
him. With a certain amount of popular ap- 
proval built up by the press in this manner, the 
bill will be released for publication shortly be- 
fore congress meets, and will be whooped thru 
by the administration leaders. 

We hope, of course, that these reports are 
inaccurate. We should like to think that the 
president at last was getting ready to give fair 
consideration to the farm problem. Yet we have 
had this hope so many times before, and vainly. 

There was the commission appointed by the 
president in the fall of 1924, and which refused 
even to investigate issues of real farm import- 
ance. There was the Williams bill, supported 
by the Department of Commerce ; later the Fess 
bill and the Tincher bill, and still later the 
Curtis-Crisp bill, all measures designed to lend 
money to co-operatives, the worst of them 
planned apparently to bribe co-operatives into 
support of the administration policy by loans 
which were virtually gifts out of the public 
treasury. None of these measures, all of which 
have been at various times supported by the 
administration, has attempted to meet the situ- 
ation created by preferential legislation in fa- 
vor of other groups, by the reversal of credit 
balances since the war, by the advantage given 
business over agriculture by the corporate form. 

Perhaps some plan which really gets down to 
the basis of the farm situation will come out of 
the conferences this summer, We hope so. 
Meanwhile, it will be interesting for our read- 
ers to note how closely the program indicated 
here is followed. 








Odds and Ends 














if WAS talking to Professor John Evvard at 

Ames a week or so ago about the unusual in- 
terest in feeding minerals to animals, especially 
hogs. He tells me that there are more men 
traveling over Iowa selling mineral mixtures to 
farmers than there are faculty members in the 
college at Ames. Most of this unusual interest 
in mineral mixtures traces to the hog feeding 
experiments at Ames. Of course, there have 
been hundréds of mineral experiments outside 
of Towa, but they haven’t had the same ef- 
fective publicity as the Iowa results. Thirty 
vears ago the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture recommended a mineral mixture con- 
taining seven or eight ingredients, but no ex- 
perimental work was done to determine which 
of these ingredients were helpful and which 
unnecessary. Fifteen years ago, a little known 
experimenter at the Maryland station proved 
that slack coal was worth while. 

During the past five years Evvard has prob- 
ably studied the effects of different minerals 
and drugs on hogs and cattle more intensively 
than anyone else, with the possible exception of 
some of the big commercial concerns. In most 
of his work he has used ground limestone, bone 
black and salt as the backbone of his mixtures, 
So far, he has quite definitely proved that it 
pays to add just a little potassium iodide and 
iron oxide or venetian red. He is beginning to 
have a suspicion that a number of other sub- 
stances may also be worth while, as, for in- 
stance, manganese sulphate. 

Evvard’s work has practically all been done 
with minerals, but he realizes that there may 
be merit in some of the plant drugs, such as 
poke root, caseara, segrada, ete. He tells of one 
man who has made quite a commercial success 
of his mixture, who started as a drug clerk and 
who watched quite carefully the prescriptions 
as ordered by the most successful of the differ- 
ent doctors. He studied the properties of these 
favored ingredients and later on experimented 


with their effect on different kinds of sickness 
in hogs. 

No one knows all there is to be known about 
mineral mixtures or tonies for different kinds 
of livestock. Some are doubtless worth many 
times as much as they cost, but no one ean tell 
in advance just which ones are the best, We 
do know that with so many experiment stations 
and manufacturing concerns working on the 
problem, we have today much better mineral 
mixtures than we had five years ago. 


EVERAL reporters for eastern newspapers 

have been in Des Moines recently, and I find 
on talking with them, as well as with many 
business men, that the favorite explanation of 
the agricultural difficulty now is bank~“and 
land trouble. They will-say, ‘‘Farmers made 
fools of themselves by boosting land out of sight 
in 1919, and then the banks became loaded up 
with land, and then when the banks failed those 
communities without banks were nautrally in 
a hard way.’’ Some business men following up 
this reasoning say that only about half of Towa 
farms are mortgaged and only about one-tenth 
of Iowa farms changed hands during the land 
boom. Therefore, they say that the Iowa farm 
situation is really fine. 

What both eastern reporters and the busi- 
ness men fail to perceive is that land on the 
average at the high point in 1919 really was not 
too high. Of course there were a few farms 
which sold altogether out of reason, but gener- 
ally speaking, land in 1919 was relatively no 
higher compared to pre-war than city real es- 
tate is today or industrial stocks or wages of 
labor today. The really significant thing is not 
that land went too high in 1919, but that the 
farm income was cut off by the drop in farm 
prices in 1921. Those who talk about land 
speculation and bank failures are dealing with 
symptoms of the disease, not with causes. The 
cause of the trouble is the low price of farm 
products relative to the high cost of the neces- 
sary expenses to conduct modern farming, And 
back of this abnormal relationship is our 
changed position relative to Europe. 

Unfortunately, it seems that the eastern 
newspaper reporters are writing for a public 
which is unable to follow them when they dig 
thus deeply into a supject. Of course, we of 
the middle-west are just about as bad because, 
in spite of the fact that large quantities of our 
products have been exported to Europe,, we 
have never found it necessary heretofore to 
bother our heads about a possible change in the 
nature of the demand on the part of Europe for 
our surplus products. 





FRIEND of mine in northwestern Iowa is 

trving this year an experiment which I 
shall watch with the greatest interest. He has 
bought a four-row corn planter which he will 
pull with a tractor. His tractor also has a four- 
row cultivator attachment. With a two-row 
planter the four-row cultivator might not be 
practical, but with the four-row planter it 
would seem that even in ‘‘erossing’’ the four- 
row cultivator would work out very nicely. I 
am expecting that the second and third time 
over this man may be able to cultivate as many 
as fifty acres of corn in a day. Perhaps his 
plan will not work out, but I am inelined to 
think it will provided the ground is fairly level. 
Perhaps [ am over-enthusiastic, but I antici- 
pate that the tractor is going to mean great 
things to farmers owning large fields of level 
corn land. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





We never reatize the greatness of a truly great 
man until after he is removed. Prejudices then dis- 
appear, antipathies are modified, and the loss of his 
personality enables us to get a broader and more 
complete view of his work in all its bearings.— 


Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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SOYBEANS AS EMERGENCY HAY CROP 


Grower Rates Soys as Best Substitute for Alfalfa or Clover 


EN years’ experience in growing soybeans 

leads us to believe that they have a place 

on almost every farm. They may be grown 
with the corn either for silage or hogging down, 
They may be grown for seed either to feed or 
sell as a cash crop. But their greatest field of 
usefulness is in being grown as an emergeney 
legume hay crop. Planted after the corn plant- 
ing is done, in ninety days they will make leg- 
ume hay equal to clover or alfalfa. 

Many tenant farmers find themselves on 
farms without any clover or alfalfa meadows. 
Many more of us find ourselves out because of 
drouth or winter killing. Two years in sueces- 
sion now our alfalfa has been winter killed, but 
soybeans have met the emergency and in ninety 
days made a legume hay second to none. 


Livestock Favor Soybean Hay 


All elasses of livestock like soybean hay, and 
time after time we have seen our cattle turn 
down alfalfa hay and eat the soybean hay first. 
For young cattle and dairy cows, soybean hay 
gives splendid results, partly because of its lax- 
ative effect. 

But for feeding 1,000-pound steers, we found 
that. this same laxative quality was almost dis- 
astrous. We could never understand why soy- 
bean hay gave such poor results in John Ev- 
vard’s steer feeding experiments at Ames until 
we got some 1,000-pound western steers quite 
similar to the steers used in the college experi- 
ments, and started feeding them soybean hay. 
They relished the soybean hay, but it caused so 
much scouring that we had to discontinue feed- 
ing it and give them mixed hay. 

The seed bed for soybeans must be thoroly 
prepared, making it firm and moist before the 
seed is planted. One spring we had a field for 
soybeans which was fall plowed, About the 
third week of April we planted a strip on one 
side to potatoes. In doing so we disked and har- 
rowed a couple of acres in excess of what we 
needed for the potatoes. The balance of the 
field wasn’t worked until a month later, when 
the whole field was prepared for planting. Ap- 
parently it seemed to be in as nice a state of 
tilth as the ground worked in April. But, alas, 
that thirty days’ delay in preparation meant 
just the difference between a good crop and a 


By William McArthur 





William McArthur has grown soybeans 
as extensively as any farmer in Iowa. His 
experience in growing, handling and feed- 
ing soybeans has taught him many things 
about this crop. In this article and another 
to appear soon, he tells how to make use of 
soybeans with the greatest profit. 











near failure. On the early worked land the soy- 
beans all came up evenly, making a splendid 
stand. The balance of the field had lost so much 
moisture that the beans came up very straggly 
and unevenly. The first part made a splendid 
growth all summer, apparently never lacking 
moisture, and practically free from weeds. The 
balance suffered from drouth and was almost 
smothered out by the weeds. 

We had a similar experience in preparing 
corn stalk ground for soybeans. A part of the 
field was disked when we were putting in oats. 
The entire field stood until the last of May be- 
fore we found time to plow it. It was then care- 
fully worked down and planted to soybeans 
with a grain drill, Where the ground had been 
disked early, the beans eame up readily and 
made a good crop. On the other-part there was 
not. sufficient moisture to germinate the seed, 
and they didn’t come until we got a soaking 
rain a month later. This made them so late that 
they were fit only for hay. 

Now we religiously prepare our soybean land 
in April if possible, always disking the eorn 
stalks down early and plowing the ground at 
least three weeks before time for planting. Then 
the plowed ground is worked every week at 
least, to destroy the weeds and make a firm seed 
bed. We found it easier to destroy a lot of the 
weeds before planting than afterwards. It is 
better to be a week or two late than to have the 
weeds choke out the entire crop. Especially is 
this true when the soybeans are put in with a 
grain drill and have to be cultivated with a har- 
row or weeder., 

We have always used dirt for inoculating our 
soybeans. All that is necessary is to get a little 
soil from a field where soybeans have been 


grown. that showed a good development of nod- 
ules on the roots. We understand that the 
smaller and more numerous these nodules are 
on the root oysters, the better inoculated that 
soil is. Our observation has been that after the 
first inoculation of a field we found a few ex-g 
tremely large nodules on the roots, but in later 
vears these nodules become more numerous and 
not as large in size. 

By planting a bean or two in every hill of 
corn, With a soybean attachment, we spread the 
inoculation over the entire farm very quickly, 
making it unnecessary to inoculate the seed 
after that. We have also found that livestock 
are very efficient inoculators. In foraging 
over the farm from one field to another during 
ihe fall and winter months they carry enough 
soil on their feet to inoculate fields which we 
positively know have mever grown any leg- 
umes. 

We moisten the soil until it is like thick 
cream and then merely dirty the beans. A small 
cupful is sufficient to\dirty up a bushel very 
efficiently, and they will not be sticky, either. 
We generally advise beginners to plant their 
soybeans with a corn planter, using a bushel of 
seed per acre and cultivating like corn. Most 
planters and eultivators can be reduced to 36- 
inch rows. Three or four cultivations will keep 
them free of weeds till they are large enough 
to smother out any weeds coming up later. 


Thick Stand Is an Advantage 


To make the ereatest income from our farm, 
we believe it is necessary to have one-half of our 
acreage in corn each year. Replacing part of 
our oats acreage with soybeans gave us too 
great an acreage in cultivated crops to handle 
effectively. For that reason, we came to plant- 
ing our soybeans with a grain drill. We have 
tried spacing the rows from seven inches to 
twenty-eight inches, and using from one-half 
bushel to two bushels of seed per acre. Our best 
results have been obtained by drilling the beans 
in seven-inch rows and using from one and one- 
half to two bushels of seed per acre. <A thick 
stand is an advantage in keeping down weeds, 
and the soybeans do not grow so rank and top 
heavy, thus making better quality hay and eas- 
ier to harvest for either hay or seed, 


MORE IOWA MASTER FARMERS WANTED 


Nominations for 1927 Contest Must Be Sent in by June 1 


ILL your community furnish one of 
W Towa’s Master Farmers this year? Per- 
haps there may be a man of Master 
Farmer rank in your community, but he will 
have no chance for recognition unless his nomi- 
nation is in our hands by June 1. This nomina- 
tion may be made out by a committee of his 
farm organization or by any interested and re- 
sponsible party. The main point is that it must 
be made soon. 

Nomination blanks will be semt out to any who 
want to nominate a man for the Master Farmer 
honor, This blank, in the form of a seore ecard, 
is familiar to most of our readers thru the re- 
printing and discussion of it in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The score card must be filled out and re- 
turned, together with a statement giving the 
facets on which the points in the ecard are based. 

For instance, under Good Farming in the 
score card, the revised score gives sixty points 
for crop vields. In the accompanying statement 
explaining the score ecard, the nominator or the 
nominating committee should tell the number of 
acres the nominee has in different crops, what 
the yield was last year, and, if possible, what 
the average yield has been over a period of five 
vears. If the exact figures are available, give 


these figures. If they are not, then make an es- 
timate, but note that it is only an estimate. 
Who is eligible for the title of Master Farm- 





er? Any farmer in Iowa who has notably sue- 
ceeded in living up to the motto, ‘‘Good Farm- 
ing, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’’ has a 
chance in the race. In studying whether a man 
ought to be nominated, make sure that he is 
able to qualify under all three points. A good 
many farmers have good records in one of the 
three, but it is only the all-around man who is 
worthy of the Master Farmer title. 


Qualifications of a Master Farmer 


First and foremost, the Master Farmer must 
be the operator of a profitable, efficient farm 
business; but he will fail in this contest unless 
he also acts on the belief that farming is a 
way of life as well as a means of getting a liv- 
ing. Clear thinking is needed in managing a 
farm, but the farmer will not qualify as a Mas- 
ter Farmer unless he plans also for the most 
desirable family and eommunity life. Right 
living is the end, to which the operation of the 
farm as a business unit is only a means. Ordi- 
nary folks sometimes forget this, but the Mas- 
ter Farmer doesn’t forget it. He will own 
his farm and stock, not be owned by it. The 
house will also provide conveniences for his 
family; but more than that, it will be a home 
where lives a family that is a happy associa- 
tion of friendly equals. 

In 1926, candidates for the Master Farmer 


title were nominated from twenty-eight coun- 
ties; this year we want to hear from the other 
seventy-one counties also. Up to this time, we 
have received just twenty-nine nominations for 
the 1927 contest. Nearly half of these are from 
the home counties of our 1926 Master Farmers. 
We are glad to see that the counties honored 
by the selection of Master Farmers are intend- 
ing to try to secure such recognition again; but 
we are especially anxious to have nominations 
from the counties that are not already repre- 
sented in the list. 

There are plenty of Master Farmers in Iowa. 
They ought to have proper recognition for 
the work they have done and are doing. We 
are willing to do our part in investigating 
the eases and in naming the leaders for the 
honor, if the neighbors and associates of these 
men will start the job by sending in the nomi- 
nations. 

Last year we did not close our nominations 
for the Master Farmer contest until July bh 
This year the closing date is a month earlier, 
June 1. The change has been made in order 
to supply us with more time for field work 
in checking up on these men during the sum- 
mer months, This means that there is only 
a little over a month left for the communities 
to line up their candidates and get the nomi- 
nations in, 
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WILD ROSE AND SHOESTRING 


‘**fishin’, fiddlin’, gentry from Kentucky,”’ 
according to Hiram Cartwnght, found 
western Nebraska a good place to live in and 
the early eighties a fine period to be alive in. 
He had a good time, and even did a little farm- 
ing on the side. A few things bothered him, 
however, Kate Cartwright, for one. Kate was 
Hiram’s daughter, which didn’t help matters 
any, and she went out too often with Boyd, the 
local cattle buyer. Boyd wasn’t a favorite with 
Dave on several counts, one of which was that 
he was mean to his driving mare. And Dave’s 
dislike of Boyd wasn’t lessened any by the faet 
that Kate’s father had forbidden Dave from 
coming on the premises, at the same time en- 
couraging matters between Kate and Boyd. So 
far the irritation between the two men hadn't 
gone very far. Caleb Tanner, star mail route 
driver. and Dave’s friend, hoped it would go 
“no further. He even explained why. 


parti Freeman, one of the 


A Tale of Nebraska in the Eighties 


By Raymond A. Berry 


ing clouds of dirt from the fresh cultivation 
that filfed their eves with dust. At the wagon 
they paused, breathless. 

‘*Listen!’’ exclaimed Dave, and Kate heard 
a never-to-be-forgotten sound. It was like the 
rushing of countless, invisible feet. A chill 
crept into the air, causing the girl to shiver. 

‘‘No time to drive in,’’ Dave announeed. 
‘*There’s the hail.’’ 

A white wall was advancing toward them, 
thrumming and drumming as it came. Hur- 
riedly Freeman separated the mules and turned 
them loose. Then he set the brakes upon the 
wagon, reinforcing it by thrusting a pole, whieh 
he found lying in its bed, thru the spokes of 
the wheels. 

“Get under!’” he shouted, pushing her be. 
neath the body and erawling in beside her. 


The storm was stopping now, and the two 
gazed across an unfamiliar landseape. The 
corn was gone, and instead were bare ridges 
and white hollows. 

**[ guess we can crawl out now,”’ Dave sug- 
gested, and the two crept forth, dazed by the 
transformation. 

Kate looked toward the house. 

**Dave,’’ she cried, ‘‘where’s the barn?” 

“*Great Seott!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘It’s gone! 
So’s the pig pen and chicken coops.”’ 

Kate was already stumbling thru the mud 
and hail toward the distant house, attempting 
as nearly as possible to run. 

‘*Must have been more wind that way,’’ he 
observed, as he eaught up. ‘‘Didn’t budge the 
wagon. You don’t need to worry about vour 
mother and Tink. I can see them in the door- 
yard.”’ 

Kate slowed down with a sigh of relief, as 

they crossed what had been a wheat 





‘*Bovd’s stronger than a bull,”’ he 
declared. 


CHAPTER III 

HE corn was nearly ready to 

lav by, and swept in green, 
knee-high undulations across Cart- 
wright’s forty-acre field. Kate was 
plowing it for the last time, and 
the mules she drove appeared, pos- 
sessed of a strange unrest. They 
jumped nervously at every flick of 
a line or touch of a trace. By three 
o’elock in the afternoon, she was 
wondering if she could drive them 
until night without tearinge up 
more corn than she missed. July 
had come in hot and sultry, day 
following dav in breathless, ener- 
vating heat. Idly the girl pondered 
that the Fourth had come and gone 
so uneventfully. Boyd had taken 
her to town for the celebration, but 
somehow it had failed to satisfy. 
She had seen Dave a few times, but 
with regret she realized that things 
had never been quite the same be- 


tween them since the  lyeeun. 
‘“‘Good riddanee of bad rubbish’’ 
had been her father’s satisfied 


comment, byt she found that dis- 
pensing with this partieular bundle 
of light-hearted. companionable 
rubbish entailed heartaches and 
loss of happiness. Why wouldn't 
those mules walk steadily, instead 
of constantly fidgeting? She wished 
her father were at home. She’d let 
him try them if he were. 

A rider, galloping across the 
field, attracted her attention, and 
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in a second drew elose enough to 
be identified as Dave. 

“*Get down off that plow and 
help me unhiteh!’* he ordered, throwing him 
self from his horse. 

Kate stared her astonishment. 

**Look !”” 

He raised up from the traces to point toward 
the west. A cloud was rising. Strange she had 
not noticed it before—a long, solid, dark mass 
of it, with smooth, regular edge, building high- 
er as she watched. Then she noticed a narrow 
band of vivid green, a few inches above the 
horizon. 

** Hail!’ she exclaimed, looking at Dave, who 
nodded in the affirmative. 

The wind was coming up, wailing eerily. Soon 
the sun was blotted out, leaving a sinister twi- 
light. 

‘*Get on my horse. I'll take the mules in,”’ 
he called. 

Kate shook her head. 

**I'm going to stay with you.”’ 

As they trotted tle team across the field 
toward the wagon, the wind rose rapidly, rais- 








field, ready to eut. The binder had 
been tipped upside down and as 
they passed, someone shouted from 
beneath it. 

‘*It’s Joel,’’ Kate eried. 
was here to eut grain.’’ 

Dave ran to the machine, and 
peering down thru the rods called, 
‘*Hurt, Joel?’’ 

““I’m too numb to know,’’ the 
man answered. ‘‘I’ve been packed 
in ice for an hour, but I persume 
I'm altogether.’’ 

‘*T’ll have to get a shovel and dig 
you out. How did you get in 
there?”’ 

‘*T started running for the house 
and the wind picked up the binder 
and. chased me with it. I stumb‘ed 
and fell down, and the thing 
dropped on top of me.”’ 

‘Yes, and an inch either way 
and it would have killed yvou,”’ 
Dave marveled. 


**He 


FTER Clapper was released, 
the two men busied themselves 
seeing what had been left alive. 
Manv of the hens were dead, the 
feathers stripped from their bodies, 
and several voung pigs had been 
split open on the fenees, while a 
bunch of the hogs had burrowed in 
the butt end of an old stack, stand- 
ing in a swale, and were unhurt. 
While they worked at making a 
temporary pen, Beech Freeman 
rode into the vard, his face grave 
as he viewed the destruetion. 
“Mrs. Cartwright,’’ he said, 
with genuine sympathy in his voiee, 
‘‘if there’s anything in the world 








A white wall was advancing toward them, thrumming 
and drumming as it came. 


N INFERNO of sound broke above and 

around them, as a white shroud of flying 
ice walled them in, and broken fragments of 
hailstones stung their faces with hard-driven, 
frosty particles. A stone the size of a hen’s 
egg glanced off from a spoke and struck against 
the girl’s arm. The hailstones were rolling and 
bouneing all about until a bank of ice formed 
against Kate’s skirts. She was eold, bitterly 
cold, with a chill that was partly fear, in spite 
of Dave’s arm protectingly around her. 

‘‘[’m worried about mother and Tink,’’ she 
called in his ear. 

‘*Wouldn’t hurt them at the house,’’ he as- 
sured her. 

‘*Yes, but they might have got caught out, 
trying to get chickens and pigs in.”’ 

‘‘Maybe it didn’t go anywhere near the 
house,’” he consoled. ‘‘Can’t tell a thing about 
how wide these hail belts are.’’ 

‘*You don’t believe that.’’ 

‘Tt doesn’t do any hurt to hope it.’’ 


you need that I’ve got, its yours 
for the asking.’’ 

*‘T don’t mind so much about 
myself,’’ she answered ; ‘‘it’s Hiram. His heart 
will all go out of him when he sees his barn 
and crops are gone.”’ 

‘“‘Did the hail hit us, Uncle Beech?’’ Dave 
asked. 

‘‘No. Nothin’ but rain and a stiff wind— 
not enough to blow things away.’’ 

‘‘Where were you when it hit?”’ 

‘‘Hauling drinking water for Martha. It’s 
the first time I ever had to swim bringin’ home 
a drink. The creek by York’s was up so it 
swam the team before [ got across, It wasn’t 
so bad there at home, but I was wetter than a 
Baptist minister after three immersions before 
I got in. First thing Martha asks is, ‘Beech, 
did you bring any water?’ ‘Lord, woman.’ [ 
told her, ‘git a bucket and we’ll catch a barrel 
full out of my shirt. Thank heavens,’ I says, 
‘you didn’t want enough water to wash, for if 
asking for a drink brings this much, what 
would that do?’ ’’ 

“‘Tf you men are (Concluded on page 28) 
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Sweet Clover Pasture for 
Colts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have found sweet clover and al- 
falfa pasture and alfalfa hay extremely 
effective in producing rapid growth in 
draft colts. I have a colt that 
weighed 1,140 pounds when less than 
eleven months old. He gained 400 in 
five months and five days from Sep- 
tember 19 until February 24. Another 
colt, raised in 1926, weighed 1,000 at 
ten months of age. I ‘believe they are 
unusually large for their age. The 
breeding accounts for it only in part. 
I purchased the mares only a year 
ago and the colts they produced the 
year previous do not weigh more than 
260 pounds heavier than the yearlings. 
These colts are out of the same sire. 
This is due to the difference in feed- 
ing. In 1925 when they were suck- 
lings, they had wild and blue grass 
pastures, while these colts last year 
run on sweet clover pasture during the 
summer and got a little oats in addi- 
tion. 

When their mothers were not work- 
ing they received one feed of oats 
daily. While the mothers were in har- 
ness they were fed three times a day. 
During the fall in addition to sweet 
clover they also run on the alfalfa 
meadow and were fed alfalfa hay. 
They were not weaned until December. 
In spite of the fact that the mothers 
were worked rather regularly last sum- 
mer and produced these large colts 
the mares weigh about 200 pounds per 
head more than they did a year ago at 
the time of purchase. 

Not only is sweet clover giving us 
pasture that will produce larger colts 
and calves in the same length of time, 
but in this community it gives pasture 
for one month later than our native 
pastures. I believe there are real pos- 
sibilities in the development of baby 
beef production and draft horse rais- 
ing in this area by making full use of 
sweet clover and alfalfa. 

D. N. LUSE. 

Palo Alto County, Iowa. 


For the Hired Man 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1 have noted with interest and a 
smile the comments on “The Eight 
Hour Day on the Farm,” and I am 
prompted to write this after reading, 
“What Will the Hired Man Gain?” in 
Wallaces’ Farmer of April 1. 

I smile to think of an eight-hour day 
on the farm, where the cows must be 
milked and the hogs and chickens fed 
and innumerable other things done at 
regular intervals of about twelve hours 
and the intervening time during the 
day must be filled with work. It is 
true that we take time to eat and rest 
a little after our noon meal, but if we 
could get by with eleven hours of real 
work a day we should be really happy. 

I do not believe it would be desir- 
able to establish an eight-hour day on 
the farm; neither do I believe it is 
wise for factories to work on that plan, 
as it causes enforced idleness for many 
which, we think, is partly the cause of 
the crime wave in our land at the pres- 
ent time. 

A great many of our best citizens 
are making a strenuous effort to have 
enacted a so-called “child labor law,” 
providing that no child under eighteen 
years of age shall labor except at the 
option of a salaried officer appointed 
for that purpose. On the farm, most 
children six to eight years old and old- 
er have their stunt to help along with 
the many chores, and it does not hurt 
them and helps to prepare them for 
heavier work later on. If you take 
the children out of the shop and turn 
them loose on the street without giv- 





ing them something definite to do, 
they will associate with all kinds of 
characters, and we will soon have an- 
other batch of criminals, 

I believe we should have laws with 
teeth in them, compelling children to 
attend school, and that every child, 
rich or poor, should have time to play, 
but should also learn some occupation 
whereby they can earn at least a part 
of their livelihood. 

To return to the hired man question. 
The hired man would be benefited by 
the advance in prices of farm prod- 
ucts, just as he was in war times. 
Wages on the farm advanced from 50 
to 75 per cent, then later went down 
till now they must be higher than the 
farmer is able to pay and come out 
even to get any kind of help, and many 
are managing to do without help. Many 
tenant houses that housed hired help 
formerly are empty now, and the mort- 
gage, in many instances, is being fore- 
closed. 

We firmly believe the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, if it became a law, would be 
a great blessing to the farmer and to 
all the middle-west, and, later on, to 
the east. The fact that it does not 
cover all farm products does not hin- 
der it from advancing the price of all 
of them, as a satisfactory price for 
corn would almost eliminate the grow- 
ing of wheat in the corn belt proper, 
and a_ satisfactory price for cotton 
would stop the growing of corn in the 
south. The bill as it stands covers 
plenty of farm products to make it ef- 
fectual with all. As to collecting the 
tax imposed to export the surplus, it 
should be no more expensive than col- 
lecting the gas tax, which is said to be 
almost nothing. 

F. E. BUSH. 

Adair County, Iowa. 


Factors in Large Corn Crop 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have noted your comment in Odds 
and Ends in Wallaces’ Farmer for 
April 1 on the number of ears neces- 
sary to grow 167 bushels per acre. I 
think you must have figured on check- 


ing as commonly practiced in the corn 
belt, whereas Ira Marshall, the Ohio 
farmer who grew 167 bushels per acre 
in 1926, plants 38 inches each way. 
This would give him 4,356 hills per 
acre. Some time ago Mr. Marshall 
told me that he tried to average 4% 
stalks per hill, but that actual count 
showed 17,512 stalks of corn per acre, 
If we assume that an average of four 
ears per hill are produced, the ears 
would have to weigh 10% ounces. 

Mr. Marshall uses the Claridge vari- 
ety, which is not a large corn. He has 
a naturally fertile soil, which he has 
further enriched by the use of fertiliz- 
ers and plowing under alfalfa sod. 
His 1925 crop of 160 bushels per acre 
was produced on alfalfa sod. His 
yield of 167 bushels in 1926 was pro- 
duced on the same land, that is, corn 
following corn. 

OVE F. JENSEN. 

Washington, D. C. 


Ready to Go 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to be it is about time to be 
doing something besides standing on 
the cross roads or talking over the 
fence to the neighbors about the hard 
times. 

They told us at the beginning of this 
administration to practice economy. 
That is good advice and no doubt we 
could all profit by it, but if their econ- 
omy and ours were compared, Wall 
Street would be riding in a Packard 
eight and the farmer taking his family 
to church in a wheelbarrow. 

They don’t want the farm bill to 
pass and are not going to let it as 
long as they can help it. They say 
the farm problem will work out its 
own salvation. It will after about 99 
per cent of we fellows are busted and 
the other 1 per cent tottering on the 
fence, 

| for one am ready to go. The time 
to weld iron is when it is hot. Let’s 
take it out of the fire and begin to 
pound, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 





WEAPON AGAINST CORN BORER 











borer. 








Eight hundred of these corn stubble pulverizers have been purchased 
by the Department of Agriculture for use in the war against the corn 
These tools and specially designed plows that place all stalks and 
other field trash at the bottom of the furrow are expected to help reduce 
the damage done and retard the spread of the corn borer. 
borer spreads to the area where most of the corn is husked from the 
stalk, this pulverizer to be effective will have to cover the entire surface. 








If the corn 








“Vote Against the Eastern 
on - Candidate” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

President Coolidge has seen fit to 
veto the McNary-Haugen bill. It was 
expected. Our eastern friends have 
never given us a square deal. Maybe 
it is too. much for the west and south 
to expect. 

Agriculture must fight and fight 
hard if it expects to win. Party ties 
should be cast aside. The moneyed in- 
terests have no party, neither has or- 
ganized labor. We should emulate 
them. We are quite safe in voting 
against an eastern candidate for the 
presidency. He will be against us if 
elected to office, no matter what he 
may promise before election. The east 
makes no mistake in the choice of 
their candidate. 

The west and south separated can 
not hope to win. They must solidly 
unite. We have seen the first step 
forward toward this end in our last 
congress. There has been more real 
unity between the north and the south 
in the past three, years than in all 
their past history. 

The president may delay the cause 
by veto, propaganda may further de- 
lay, but agriculture must have a square 
deal sooner or later. We are but ask- 
ing for our own. Can any one give a 
good reason why it should not be 
granted us? Cc. L. COLE. 

Franklin County, Iowa. 





“Burlesque” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a current weekly the leading ar- 
ticle by Garet Garrett is a lengthy 
denunciation and burlesque of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan. He says the sys- 
tem would form an endless circle to no 
advantage to the farmer for if farm. 
produce went up labor would demand 
higher wages because of the high cost 
of living and industry would add this 
extra cost to the product so as to get 
their usual profit and the farmer would 
find himself in the same relative posi- 
tion that he started with. 

Mr. Garrett here concedes to labor 
the prerogative of increasing its own 
wage without limit. It seems unbe-. 
lievable that a man of Mr. Garrett’s 
intelligence would honestly take that 
position for if we grant labor that right 
what is to hinder their taking similar 
action without the excuse of high cost 
of living? 

Mr. Garrett winds up with the re- 
peated statement that “you can’t redis- 
tribute the wealth of the nation by 
law.” He ignores the fact that any 
change in the price of labor or of com- 
modities or of freight rates or the 
tariff schedule is a redistribution of 
the nation’s wealth. 

F. A. DUNCKLE. 

Benton County, Iowa. 





Recollects Tally War 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My parents with my grandparents, 
Daniel and Malinda Sisson, moved 
from Indiana to Keokuk county, Iowa, 
in the early ’60’s and lived there dur- 
ing the Civil war. 

I remember well the incident you 
speak of, the killing of Sips Tally, as 
he was called. I was only a child of 
eight at the time and can not remem- 
ber any of the particulars, only that it 
caused a great excitement. My peo- 
ple were all republicans, and I can re- 
member seeing the dear old grand- 
mother sit and weave and cry about 
her boys that had gone to war. My 
brother, Daniel Kirkwood Sisson, was 
named after Governor Kirkwood. 

MRS. S. M. BRIDGET. 

Clark County, Missouri. 
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bills—money. Polarine lubricates an 
engine completely and thoroughly. It 
reaches the most remote frictional surfaces. 
It covers every fast moving part with a 
protective film of oil. It stays on the job! 


Pitteene E saves machinery — repair 


Polarine means life to a tractor—a longer 
life and a smoother life. A tractor lubricated 
with Polarine works away powerfully — 
steadily — without interruption. 


Polarine keeps a tractor in good condition— 
always ready when you need it. Tractor 
power is more dependable than man power 
—if you take good care of your tractor. 


The engine of a tractor is a complicated 


is a Money-Saver! 


mechanism that must have proper oil pro- 
tection. Polarine provides it! 


Polarine is one of the major products of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). There are 
different grades of Polarine especially made 
for different types of tractors. One of these 
grades is exactly right for your tractor. 


Polarine was produced by careful scientific 
work. Men of long experience and training in 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) studied 
farm lubricating problems on the farm. 
They developed an oil to meet farm needs. 


Polarine is the result—an oil which gives 
maximum lubricating efficiency at a mini- 
mum cost. Polarine is a money -saver. 


To get Best Results—change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 
For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 


(Indiana) 


Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles—cuts — sprains — 
bruises—and burns. At your 
druggist, $2.00 a bottle. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PETERS’ 


Hog Serum 


Now Only 1¢ per CC 


Vaccinate your own hogs and pigs with Peters’ 
, Serum. instructions and complete set syringes 
(worth $8.00) free with your first order for 3000 CC 
serum and 150 | Virus at le per CC or $31.5.0 
h to vaccinate 85 to 100 pigs. Thousends of 
farmers are vaccinating their own So can you, 


PETERS SERUM CO, 
407 Stock Yards f 
Kansas City Mo. 











The Peters Family 
Fint Hog Serum Company 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 


The corn that fe fast gaining in popularity over the 
entire corn belt for high yleids. Gets ripe a littie 
eariter than Reid's, too. You can’t afford not to grow 
some Black's Yellow Dent corn, and you better buy it 
of the man who has spent 18 years developing and 
{mproving it. Last year my supply went to my old 
customers, mostly, and] didn’t have near enough to 
go around. [ have a nice lot of early hung seed again 
this year and the price te right. Get my free de 
ecriptive circular and price Met before you buy, 
Write today. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas County, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Josiin’s Yellow Dent matures tn 110 to 120 days, 
also Josiin's 90 to 100 days Yellow Dent and Silver 
King (white) mature in 100 and 110 days. For 20 
yeare Ihave been growing and improving these 






















varieties here on my farm, they give satistactory 
Yields and will mature, now successfully grown in 
every county in Iowa. the corn you shoutd plant, 
seed early picked tests 96 to 98%, sold on 15 days ap- 
proval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Price $3.25 bushel, sacks included. 

Sqeaare Deal Seed Farm, Allen Jorlin, Prop, 
Route No. 8, Holstein, lowa 


SURE STAND SEED CORN 


Picked in a 8ack—Dried in a Rack—High Germ!- 
nation—Shelled—Graded—Ready to Ship. 


Nevada Seed House, Nevada, iowa 











6) YEAR old Washington Asparagus €2.00 per hun 
dred. Postpage paid. Yearlings one-balf price 
Humboldt Nursery Co.. Humboldt, lowa 








The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
worid through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 





Read the advertisements to know which 
qoods are advertised. 














Keeping the Hogs Healthy 


Minerals Help to Prevent Disease as Well as Speed Growth 


HE result most emphasized in feed- 
ing minerals to hogs is the re- 
sulting saving of feed. Nearly every 
one of the numerous experiments deal- 
ing with feeding various minerals and 
mixtures of minerals has given the 
chief if not total emphasis to this. 
While this point deserves chief empha- 
sis, some of the by-product effects of 
providing a ration containing plenty 
of minerals should not be overlooked. 
Brood sows that have been fed an 
adequate ration, including minerals, 
during their lifetime will produce lit- 
ters that are more uniform and vigor- 
ous. It is doubtful if the use of min- 
erals increases the size of litters far- 
rowed, as is sometimes claimed. How- 
ever, there is no question that the use 
of minerals is one of several factors 
that are making possible the saving 
and raising of larger average litters. 
In several of the states that had ton 
litter contests in 1926, a check on feed- 
ing methods and practice brought out 
that not only were all the ton litters 
produced fed sufficient minerals to 
supply all possible needs, but the brood 
sows that produced these litters had 
minerals available during their entire 
lifetime. <A ration containing plenty 
of minerals, of course, is only one 
thing out of many necessary in produc- 
ing ton litters. 
Trouble at farrowing time is reduced 
by the feeding of a ration containing 





A few years ago one of the most 
common misfortunes connected with 
hog raising was the paralysis of the 
hind quarters of one or more sows. 
This occurred generally from three to 
six weeks after farrowing. The sow 
affected commonly has ‘as good a litter 
as any in the herd. Kidney worms and 
various other things were blamed for 
this paralysis. Bohstadt, at the Ohio 
experiment station, has definitely 
proved that paralysis in the hind quar- 
ters of hogs is practically always 
caused by the feeding of a ration de 
ficient in minerals. When any sud- 
den strain is applied one or more of 
the weak vertebrae bones fracture or 
break, resulting in paralysis. With 
brood sows the body supplies the nec- 
essary mineral for the milk from the 
bones if sufficient amounts are not 
provided in the ration. Hence if min- 
erals are not provided in the ration 
paralysis of the hind quarters is com- 
mon. 


Flu Rendered Less Deadly 


Flu, or contagious pneumonia, is one 
of the most costly afflictions that come 
to corn belt hog raisers. Our knowl- 
edge of it, how to fight it success- 
fully and how to avoid it, is very inad- 
equate. Proper feeding helps build up 
the resistance so the hogs are less 
likely to fall victims to this profit-de- 
stroying disease. Proper feeding calls 

















Marshall corn that made record 


the required minerals in sufficient 
quantities. To be of greatest value in 
this regard minerals of the right kind 
and in sufficient quantities should be 
provided thruout the year, not merely 
thru the period of pregnancy. 


Farrowing Trouble Reduced 


A veterinarian who practices in west 
central Iowa recently stated that in his 
territory difficulty. at farrowing had 
been reduced to not more than one- 
fourth what it was six or eight years 
ago. He gave part of the credit to 
more exercise, rations containing more 
bulk, protein and laxative qualities, 
but first in importance he listed min- 
erals. Many farmers in his territory 
have reported absolutely no trouble at 
farrowing time for three and four 
years. These were commonly men 
having from twenty-five to sixty sows 
farrow each year. Such records were 
not commonly made before minerals 
were fed regularly. 

There is no question that well-bal- 
anced rations fed continuously greatly 
reduce trouble at farrowing time and 
no ration is well balanced without 
a sufficient supply of the required min- 
eral elements. Under our _ present 
methods of growing and feeding hogs, 
most of the feed is grain, which is low 
in minerals. A mineral mixture con- 
taining calcium, sodium and _  phos- 
phorus in considerable quantities and 
some others in small amounts must be 
supplied to meet the shortage. 





re Vield. Note the size of the ears. 


for more than a sudden interest in a 
ration containing bulk, laxative qual- 
ity, sufficient protein and minerals 
after flu has arrived in the herd or 
neighborhood. The ration from the 
start must contain these needed things 
if the best health and resistance to 
disease is built up. The part minerals 
has in building up the bést resistance 
is difficult to measure. Each of sev- 
eral things is necessary. Failure to 
supply any one of these or failure to 
supply it in sufficient quantities re- 
duces the resistance to flu. 

The feeding experiments conducted 
at Ames involve hogs in considerable 
numbers. Flu attacks have done little 
if any injury to the numerous lots un- 
der test there when many farmers 
thru the state were suffering severe 
losses. Of course, their housing is de- 
sirable, but no more so than many 
farms where the flu losses were severe. 
The hogs on test have been getting 
adequate rations for months—one that 
includes several minerals. 

Shortening the length of time from 
birth to marketing age is always im- 
portant. With the spring pigs as han- 
dled on most Iowa farms it is doubly 
important. Rapid gains mean econ- 
omy in the use of feed. It means also 


getting part or all the spring pig crop 
off before the uncertain and frequently 
bad hog-feeding weather of late fall 
and early winter arrives. 

Good pasture, self-fed grain, plenty 
of protein supplements and a good sup- 





ply of the right minerals is the feed- 
ing combination that is required to 
make the least time elapse between 
birth and marketing time for the 
spring pig crop. 





Week-End Summer Camps 
for Farm Boys 


A series of four or more three-day 
camps for older farm boys of lowa 
will be held in different parts of the 
state this summer, all of them during 
the month of June. Boys who will be 
eligible to these camps will be drawn 
from the counties immediately about 
the camp site, ten or more being al- 
lowed to each county. They must be 


between the ages of sixteen and twen- 


ty-one. 

The dates of these camps and the lo- 
cations so far settled upon are: Oak- 
land Hills, Henry county, June 3, 4, 5; 
Lewis, Cass county, June 10, 11, 12; 
Spirit Lake, Dickinson county, June 17, 
18, 19; Backbone Park, Delaware coun- 
ty, June 24, 25, 26. The camp site for 
northwestern Towa, June 17, 18, 19, 
has yet to be chosen. 

The three-day program will include 
demonstrations and instruction in life 
saving, study of trees and wood lore, 
plants good and bad, insects useful 
and }armful, and phases of livestock 
management. There will be plenty of 
time for games and swimming and 
other special stunts. Boys will be ex- 
pected to get into camp Friday after- 
noon and leave Sunday afternoon in 
time to get home before dark. 

The opportunity for work, fellowship 
and recreation at these camps will un- 
doubtedly be attractive to many of the 
farm boys from sixteen to twenty-one 
years of age in the various localities 
of the state where they are to be held. 

Farm boys interested in the program 
can get further information thru their 
county superintendents, the county 
agent, or J. C. Cunningham, chairman 
vocational courses, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 





Small-Eared Corn for Big Yields 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I thought vou might be interested im 
knowing how Mr. Marshall, who pro- 
duced 1,687 bushels of shelled corn 
on ten acres last year, actually made 
his yield. You suggest that he would 
have to have four ears per hill averag- 
ing fourteen ounces. Mr. Marshall's 
corn was actually planted four kernels 
per hill in hills 32x34 inches apart, and 
his final stand at harvest time was 
approximately 20.000 stalks per acre. 
Two average samples of corn from his 
field taken just as it ran averaged .52 
pound per ear green weight. Even 
Mr. Marshall’s show corn, selected for 
exhibit at the State Corn and Grain 
Show, averaged barely .66 pound per 
ear. 

I am enclosing a photograph of Mr. 
Marshall’s sample in the 1926 show 
which is typical also of his crop this 
year. \ 

Mr. Marshall has an_ exceptional 
piece of land. He used only 300 
pounds of fertilizer; 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds of complete 
fertilizer in the row. However, we 
have. a number of other growers in 
Ohio who have made from 110 to 125 
bushels per acre on just ordinary well- 
treated land, and with a single excep- 
tion all of them have grown this rather 
small-eared corn; either Clarence or 
Woodburn variety. 

Iam a western man and am fully ac- 
quainted with the demand for big 
corn in Illinois, Iowa and adjacent 
states, but I am firmly convinced that 
a smaller type of corn would lead to 
both more and better corn in those 
sections. 

Cc. J. WILLARD, 

Professor of Farm Crops, Ohio State 
University. 





NOT TO BLAME 
He: “Will you be my wife?’ 
She: “Oh, this is such a surprise!’’ 
He: “I can’t help that. It isn’t my 
fault that you’ve never heard anything 
like it before.” 
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ASSEMBLY GOES HOME 


Banking Bilis Beaten—State Tax Levy to Be Lower 


HB Iowa legislature, which came 
to a close Friday night of last 
week except for the routine of ceremo- 
nial signing of scores of bills passed 
in the last hours, made a record distin- 
guished by passage of the state high- 
way control act; failure to pass any 
banking legislation save for the Fulton 
co-operative banking act and the Rob- 
erts and Rigby bill prohibiting branch 
banking in Iowa; reduction of the 
state tax levy for the next two years 
only by a temporary expedient; and 
several farm measures including the 
Johnson of Keokuk bill to hinder 
chicken thievery, the Shaff bill to es- 
tablish three major federal egg grades 
in Iowa, the animal industry bill in- 
creasing the indemnities for cattle 
slaughtered in tuberculosis eradication 
work, and the Hubbard bill fixing the 
penalty for larceny of any domestic 
animal at five ycars in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Adjournment of the legislature could 
not be accomplished at the hour of 
noon Friday, officially set, because 
many of the bills, including the state 
budget appropriation bill, had not been 
enrolled for signature of the presiding 
officers of the senate and house. Ad- 
journment was further delayed until 
the first of this week when it was 
discovered that an error in enrolling 
the bill increasing the state tax on gas- 
oline to 3 cents per gallon had been 
made as well as objection raised to the 
exact form of the bill passed in the 
two houses because the senate amend- 
ed the title after the house had fin- 
ished action on the bill. 


Three-Cent Gas Tax in a Tangle 


The legislature agreed in the closing 
hours upon an increase of 1 cent per 
gallon in the gasoline tax when the 
senate added a rider, providing for the 
increase, to one of the bills correct- 
ing the state highway control act by 
providing for audit of state highway 
commission accounts by an auditor ap- 
pointed by the state board of audit, 
and the house concurred in the rider. 
When the senate amended the bill, 
however, it did not correct the title 
to state that the bill increased the gas- 
oline tax. The house, under a ruling 
of thé speaker, could not amend the 
title. The senate, however, under a 
Tuling of the president, amended the 
title but did not send the amended 
bill back to the house. To further com- 
plicate matters on the bill, the senate 
title amendment was clipped to the 
original bill and was dropped off some- 
where after the bill was copied for en- 
rollment. Then the house enrolling 
committee took the position that it 
was not justified in reporting the bill 
correctly enrolled and the speaker 
could not sign it. Conferences with 
the governor by the officers of both 
houses: and the attorney general did 


not straighten out the difficulty and | 


the matter went over to this week 
when it was submitted to both houses, 
All of the action on bills after noon 
Friday was done with the clocks 
stopped, a customary fiction in legis- 
lative bodies. 

The appropriations for state support 
in the next two years amounted to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000, which was 
somewhat larger than those of two 


years ago, and the legislature was | 


faced with the problem of either in- 
creasing the levy for the part of the 
appropriations to be raised by direct 
taxation or reducing the current treas- 
ury surplus ordinarily carried during 
the next two years. The appropria- 


tions and ways and means committees, 
after conference with the budget di- 
rector and state treasurer, decided up- 
on the latter course and voted to re- 
duce the treasury surplus by $1,265,- 
000 during each of the next two years. 
This course will enable the executive 











council, when it establishes the levy 
next August, to reduce the levy by one 
mill to 7.68 mills, provided valuations 
on taxable property are not reduced. 
The levy is fixed to raise the share of 
the state support funds necessary from 
property taxation on the valuations 
made by the county boards of super- 
visors and equalized by the executive 
council. Then, if the valuations re- 
main the same and the next legislature 
does not materially reduce appropria- 
tions, the levy will have to be in- 
creased one mill to make up for the de- 
pletion of surplus carried by the state 
treasury. 

In the final adjustment between the 
two houses on the budget appropria- 
tion bill, it was agreed to take out the 
$450,000 to become available in 1928- 
1929 to build the first unit of a new 
$2,250,000 library for the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and to return the $500,- 
000 for a new dairy building at Iowa 
State College, having the budget total 
about $100,000 larger than Budget Di- 
rector BE. L. Hogue recommended. Ad- 
ditional special appropriations and 
claims approved by the legislature ran 
the total to $30,000,000. 

Banking legislation of state-wide 
character, other than the co-operative 
banking bill, failed because of lack of 
agreement between the two houses on 
adjustment of differences in order to 
do something for both the banks and 
the depositors. Neither house suc- 
ceeded in passing a guaranty of depos- 
its -bill, 


State Highway Commission 


At the last minute the two houses 
agreed upon the political representa- 
tion on the new state highway commis- 
sion of five members thru the senate’s 
giving the house its way and making 
the representation three republicans 
and two democrats. Two members of 
the commission, appointed and con- 
firmed early in the session, remain on 
the commission and the other three 
members were appointed by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the senate. 
The old members are Carl C. Riepe, of 
Burlington, a democrat, and Senator H. 
BH. Dean, of Ocheyedan, a republican, 
The new members are Senator H. A. 
Darting, of Glenwood, and Clifford L. 
Niles, of Anamosa, republicans, 
Representative T. J. O'Donnell, of Du- 
buque, a democrat. The senate con- 
firmed the first two when they were 
named and then changed its mind the 
next day and confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Mr. O'Donnell. 


and | 


All five will qualify within the next 
ten days and take their positions. In 
their hands will be placed, after July 4, 
when the state control law goes into 
effect, full authority over the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all Iowa pri- 
mary roads. 


The governor also sent to the senate 
the name of George W. Godfrey, of Al- 
gona, to fill the vacancy on the state 
board of education caused by the 
death of Charles H. Thomas, of Cres- 
ton. Mr. Godfrey, who was appointed 
and confirmed some time ago to suc- 
ceed Mr. Thomas July 1, was con- 
firmed by the senate for the short term 
and will now commence his duties on 
the board at once. 


During last week, the state board of 
education informally agreed to con- 
tinue the forestry and journalism de- 
gree courses at Iowa State College, 
which it had agreed to abandon at the 
close of the school year. Strong pro- 
tests by farm leaders to both the board 
and Governor Hammill caused the lat- 
ter to request the board to rescind its 
agreement to abandon the courses and 
they will be continued as at present. 

Not a great deal of farm legislation 
was asked or accomplished during the 
session. Every new tax measure, in- 
cluding the state income tax, was vot- 
ed down or left to die with the excep- 
tion of the increase in the gasoline 
tax. 

Among farm measures passed by the 
legislature were the Cole-Gilchrist bill 
setting up authority for control of the 
corn borer in similar manner to that 
of tuberculosis eradication, except by 
state action instead of county option, 
and the appropriation of $200,000 to fi- 
nance the work in connection with the 
federal appropriation of $10,000,000. 
Both houses also agreed to appropriate 
$5,000 to send the Clayton county jun- 
ior champion dairy judging team to the 
international competition in London. 
For years the legislature has refused 
to define the Iowa Horse and Mule 
Breeders’ Association as an agricul 
tural society entitled to state aid. This 
year it did so and $6,250 was appro- 
priated. The department of agricul- 
ture got all of the appropriations it 
asked for; the Iowa State College sup- 
port fund was slightly increased; and 
the Iowa State University support 
funds were left intact. ; 

In the last days the legislature set 
aside $10,000 of the Ames extension 


be used in a study of the incidence of 
taxation. 
the instance of Representative George 
W. Patterson, of Kossuth county, au- 
thor of the income tax bill defeated in 
the senate and forecasts renewal of 
the fight for a state income tax at the 
| next session of the legislature in 1929. 








School and Church Build Community 


( Continued from page 3) 


hard times came and money grew short 
for prizes, they made the whole fair a 
contest, with the community split in 
half, points given for winning in dif- 
ferent lines, and the prize only a rib- 
bon and the pleasure of helping your 
side to victory. 

Out of the academy, too, came the 
consolidated school. Built in 1913, it 
replaced nine district schools. The 
building committee, unusually’ wise, 
bought ten acres for the site, enough 
for park and athletic field. A good 
school, it stresses agriculture and 
home economics in addition to stand- 
ard courses. 

The churches, of course, have been 
the basis for the co-operative spirit of 
the community. Two of them, built in 
the early days, apparently form a bar 
to real union, since they are only a 
few miles apart. It hasn’t worked that 
way. Honey Creek and New Provi- 
dence have their own services, but co- 
operate in community activities. Oth- 
er churches in the township have died 


out, and now almost everyone, whether 
born into the Friends church or not, 
goes to one or the other. 

In the co-operative field, the commu- 
nity took over the Lawn Hill elevator 
in 1909. Now they have a company, 
financially sound, and doing a good 
business, tho most of it is in lumber 
and sidelines rather than grain. The 
company is not co-operative in form, 
tho the stock is widely distributed and 
in practice it seems co-operative. Live- 
stock shipping has suffered from 
trucking to Iowa Falls and Waterloo, 
tho a fairly strong association still 
holds on. Cream goes to co-operative 
creameries outside the community. 
Eggs and poultry still go thru the old 
channels, tho New Providence people 
are ready to join in whenever a dis- 
trict egg and poultry marketing plan 





is put forward by the Farm Bureau. 
For young people, there seem plenty 
of activities. The Sabbath school and 
Endeavor groups have a social as well 
as an educational side. 








department support fund of $250,000 to | 


This fund was set aside at | old as we have been doing. 
one two weeks ago. 





The classes in , 


home economics and agriculture in 
part at least take the place of Four-H 
Club work. 

While New Providence community 
surrounds the town of New Provi- 
dence, none of the frequent antago- 
nism between town and country is 
found. The reason is simple. The 
farmers own the town; retired farmers 
populate it. The business concerns are 
housed in buildings owned by a cor- 
poration of farmers. Most of the peo- 
ple in the town are folks who have 
turned over active management of 
farms to younger folks and have come 
to spend their declining years with 
old neighbors. “Declining years,” by 
the way, seems rather a joke in regard 
to some of them. Released from active 
farm work, a number of supposedly re- 
tired farmers are making their experi- 
ence count in a variety of community 
activities. 

New Providence at the moment 
seems to lack two things. It needs a 
community council of some sort to tie 
up the institute, churches, Farm Bu- 
reau, school, women’s club, and co-op- 
eratives. Tho the informal tie up be- 
tween the different groups seems fair, 
something might be gained by more 
planned co-ordination. 

This may explain the second point, 
which is the comparative weakness of 
marketing work. The community in 
this field is resting on its oars. A pro- 
gram that would turn the energies of 
all groups to the marketing field would 
probably make for progress. 

Probably the real menace to the fu- 
ture of New Providence is its present 
success. It will be easy for it to be 
content with what it has, and to be un- 
willing to push on. Yet danger from 
this source seems at the moment to be 
slight. The new Community Show is 
only four years old. Right now plans 
are under way to consolidate mutual 
telephone lines in the territory, and 


| New Providence men are leading in 


the work. Given this apparent ability 
to adapt itself to new conditions, New 
Providence seems fairly certain to 
hold its position as a leading farm com- 
munity for several years. 





Treatments Against Blackleg 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Have been troubled for several 
years with blackleg on my farm. Have 
been practicing vaccination rather reg- 
ularly. We neglected to vaccinate 
our 1926 fall calves when a few weeks 
We lost 
I vaccinated the 
next day. Three days later another 
died. How long does it require for 
vaccination to take effect? Is the ag- 
gressin better than the vaccine pills? 
Nearly every farmer in this community 
has used pills but our veterinarian 
uses the aggressin.” 

Blackleg is an infectious disease, the 
germs of which live in the soil and are 
picked up by the cattle. Young cat- 
tle, particularly calves, are most likely 
to contract the disease. Calves that 
are fat or gaining rapidly are most sus- 
ceptible, a fact which has given rise 
to the belief that certain feeds and 
methods of handling caused the dis- 
ease, 

Vaccination by means of pills, pow- 
der or strings takes several days-to 
give immunity—few become immune 
inside of a week. The vaccine is a 
weakened virus, and varies consider- 
ably in strength. This makes it some- 
what uncertain as it doubtless has 
caused the disease at times when the 
vaccine was strong and the calf par- 
ticularly susceptible. 

Aggressin is made from the muscle 
tissue of calves sick with blackleg. It 
does not carry the germ, however, as 
the blackleg vaccine does. It seems 
to be more effective than the vaccine 
in developing immunity. Aggressin is 
safer and surer. The fact that it does 
not carry the germs should recom- 
mend its wider use. It has been devel- 
oped more recently than the vaccina- 
tion and has not replaced the vaccine 
largely because cattle raisers are more 
f2amil'ar with the vaccine. 
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Plow Sweet Clover Early 


With the increasing use of sweet clo- 
ver in Iowa and (he surrounding states 
the time for most satisfactory plowing 
becomes more important. This is par- 
ticularly true when fields seeded to 
sweet clover one year are to be put 
into corn or other crop the next. 

Many, especially on the west edge 
of the corn belt, have tried plowing 
from the 5th to the 15th of May and 
found it unsatisfactory. This gives a 
growth from ten inches to two feet 


high of green material to be plowed 
under. It has generally been found a 
poor practice. The yields of corn fol- 
lowing have been decreased, due to 
shortage of moisture. 

Three things contribute to this 
moisture shortage. The one most com- 
monly blamed for the decrease is the 
moisture required to decay the growth 
turned under. The other two are 
more important. During the time of 
making this rapid spring growth of 
sweet clover a large amount of water 
is evaporated thru the leaves. Water 
used to make sweet clover growth in 
the spring is taken from that other- 
wise available for corn. Plowing un- 
der a heavy growth of sweet clover 
partly or totally cuts off the movement 
of water from the subsoil to the sur- 
face soil. This movement does not get 
re-established without thoro working 
and packing and mixing of the soil 
with this green growth or until this 
growth decays. 

On the other hand, plowing of sweet 
clover late in the fall of the year 
seeded is frequently unsatisfactory. 
The sweet clover often grows so much 
the next spring as to require re- 
plowing. 

Both Ohio and Illinois experiment 
stations have been testing sweet clover 
to find the best time for plowing both 
from the point of view of the nitrogen 
and organic matter added and effect 
on crop following. They find that 
there is little if any gain in the nitro- 
gen that a crop of sweet clover adds 
to the soil when fall plowed, or plowed 
in April or in May. The rapid early 
spring growth of sweet clover merely 
moves the nitrogen stored the fall be- 
fore from the roots and nodules to the 
stems and leaves. Under lowa condi- 
tions and with Iowa soils where sweet 
clover has made a good growth the 
fall before there is little if any addi- 
tional nitrogen added when plowed 
in time to plant corn. 

Early plowing is to be recommended 
even more under Iowa conditions than 
further east because a moisture short- 
age is more frequently a cause of a 
short corn crop. Sweet clover should 
be plowed as soon after the growth 
starts in the spring as possible. It is 
deSirable to allow growth to start as it 
is then killed by plowing. Plowing 
should be done between April 15 and 
25, if possible, and May 1 should be 
the “dead line” if the field is to go into 
corn. 





Alsike Clover 


The extremely high price of red clo- 
ver has turned the attention of many 
farmers to the possibilities of other 
clovers. Alsike clover should be given 
consideration when the soil is acid or 
too wet for sweet clover or alfalfa. It 
does better on wet or acid soils than 
any other clover. Tho it does not 
grow as rank as red clover, ten year 
tests in Ohio show that it gave a 30 
per cent larger hay crop than the first 
cutting of red clover. It is finer- 
stemmed and can be fed with less 
waste to cattle or sheep. 

Alsike will lodge. It should 
seeded with timothy, or better yet, 
with timothy and red clover. The 
seeds are only one-half as large as 
red clover so with the two kinds sell- 


be 


| 











ing at approximately the same price | 


per pound, the cost of seeding is 
duced by its use. 


re- 





FARMING IN LOUISIANA 


“Cajun” Farms Three Miles Deep and 96 Feet Wide 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


HE stories told by garrulous trav- 
elers from distant parts are often 
just as far from the truth as the gulli- 
ble listeners are from the scene of the 
adventures. The farther-fetched a sto- 
ry is, the farther stretched it may be 
also. It is hard to add much tonnage 
to a big pumpkin that was grown right 
in the home township, but somebody 
has always seen a bigger one in some 
other state. The only things at home 
that are bigger than they are any- 
where else are the stories about the 
things away from home. 

A license to lie has always been as 
much a part of every traveler’s equip- 
ment as a suitcase, and they all in- 
dulge—except myself. In fact, I be- 
lieve I am the only exception for I al- 
ways tell the truth. 

When Jim Wilson and I returned 
from our trip thru Canada and Alaska 
in Oscar II in 1922 he would occasion- 
ally enlarge upon the size of the dah- 
lias, rhubarb, strawberries and_ice- 
bergs which we saw up there, and 
none of these needed any enlarging at 
all. We—honestly—saw rhubarb in 
southwestern Alaska that grew five 
feet tall with stalks as big around as 
Jim’s arm, and the dahlias were as 
big as lunch plates. But Jim got so 
that he would say that the dahlias 
grew nearly six feet tall and the stalks 
were as big around as my arm, and 


the dahlias were as big as dinner 
plates. 
I remonstrated with him and told 





French and as totally different from 
the rest of the United States as are 
parts of France itself. Here is the 
longest village street in the world, 
eighty miles along the bayou frontage, 
a panorama of farm after farm, none of 
which is more than a few hundred feet 
wide but which reach back to _ the 
swamp sometimes several miles in the 
rear and the entire acreage of rich, 
black land as carefully and intensively 
farmed its full length as are any farms 
in France. 

“But how come such a funny shape, 
such long and narrow farms?” you 
ask, and I don’t blame you, for that is 
the first question I asked Mr. Guidroz, 
the county agent at Thibodoux, parish 
of Lafourche, when my wife and Oscar 
III and I first reached that romantic 
old corner of Louisiana on our trip last 
summer. 

From his name you would suspect 
that the county agent himself was 
French and you would be nearly right; 
he was Creole. Now, we learned while 
in that part of Louisiana that a Creole 
is not what we had always thought 
them to be. A Creole is in Louisiana 
what a Knickerbocker is in New York 
City, or a Native Son in California, or 
a chip off of Plymouth Rock in Massa- 
chusetts. Their ancestry is usually 
part French and part Spanish and goes 
back centuries to the brave days of 
armor-plated chevaliers who paraded 
about on those old bayous even before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

















Acadian farms, three 


miles 


long and %6 feet wide. 


him that as long as the aetual facts | There is no negro blood in the Creole; 


were interesting enough, why go any 
further? “It might be all right to lie 
a little about something that was only 
ordinary in order to make your story 
interesting, but don’t do it unless you 
have to,” I told him. “Now, I'm going 
to watch you and if you go to stretch- 
ing the truth I'll give you a nudge, or 
maybe a kick, or a dirty look, and then 
you pull in your tongue and_= your 
imagination and fix it up before peo- 
ple get the wrong impression—of me 
for associating with you.” 

One day he was telling the home 
folks about big barns we had seen in 
Canada. Now, the actual dimensions 


of these Canadian barns are large 
enough to satisfy almost anyone, but 
| Jim was saying, “Why, we saw one 


barn up there in Saskatchewan that 
was a half-mile long and’’—I gave him 
a wicked look and kicked his shins un- 
der the table—‘‘and—and—three feet 
wide!” he concluded, with a_ trium- 
phant look at me, feeling that he had 
entirely made up for the original ex- 
aggeration. 

Now let me tell you one about the 
farms in the Bayou Lafourche and the 
Teche country in southwestern Louis- 
iana where the farms are really four 
or five miles long—and ninety-six feet 
wide! 

Believe it or not! 

This is the famous Evangeline coun- 
try of Louisiana, the land of the bay- 
ous and Cajuns—‘Cajun” being a local 
corruption of the word Acadian. Here 
is a slice of old France itself where 
even the negro children themselves 
speak only French in a land that is as 


| 


| flat 





they are the ancestral aristocracy of 
New Orleans and Louisiana, and there 
are no prouder people in the whole 
south than the Creoles of New Orleans. 

But I started to tell about those long, 
slim farms, and I may as well tell it 
as Mr. Guidroz, the Creole county 
agent of Lafourche parish, which is the 
Louisianan for county, told it to me 
and my wife as we sat in his office in 
Thibodoux and looked out over a coun- 
try that was barely above sea level, as 


as a floor, beunded on the one 
side as far as one could see by the 


Bayou Lafourche with its great levees 
protecting the thousands of people that 
live beneath its shelter, and bounded 
on the other side by the great swamps, 
a perfect wilderness itself. 

Away back in the early days of Lou- 
isiana, which was a few hundred years 
ago, that great delta country belonged 
to France, except for an occasional in- 
terval when it belonged to Spain, and 
the monarchs of those countries would 
occasionally in a moment of open- 
heartedness and abandon give away a 
slice of the country to some court fa- 
vorite, or a friend of a friend of a 
friend of some court favorite. The 
land was easy to give away, especially 
since it never cost the kings anything 
themselves and they had nothing else 
to do with it. Occasionally one of 
these grantees would come out to Lou- 
isiana to his place to live and that is 
the way some of the immense planta- 
tions got their start, some of which to- 
day contain thousands and thousands 
of acres, all owned and controlled by 
one family or one corporation. 











Now, in this particular part of the 
country there were no roads, of course, 
and no surveys, and nothing was 
known about it except that it fronted 
on a navigable bayou and was there- 
fore accessible and extended a few 
miles back to some hopeless swamps. 
So if the king owed somebody a gam- 
bling debt or the head of a wife or a 
regiment of soldiers or something of 
similar value, he would give him, for 
instance, a mile of front on the Bayou 
Lafourche which included a strip that 
wide clear back to the swamp. 

If the owner of this mile-wide strip 
wanted to give a part of it to his sons 
or sell it to somebody, he would divide 
the land lengthwise, of course, and 
give’ a certain frontage on the bayou, 
the strip to be the same width clear 
back to the swamp, because the bayou 
was the only means of communication 
with the outside world. For instance, 
suppose he wanted to give a scm “ten 
acres.” That meant a piece of land as 
wide as the side of a square ten-acre 
tract, fronting on the bayou and ex- 
tending the same width back to the 
swamp. Then, if this son wanted to 
divide his estate among his five sons, 
each son would get a strip of land “two 
acres wide” and. extending back to the 
Swamp. 

Many of these farms had been divid- 
ed and divided until they were only a 
“half-acre,” or an “arpent,” which is 
ninety-six feet wide, altho they extend- 
ed clear to the swamp, which occasion- 
ally was three or four miles ‘back. Thus 
the farm would be just wide enough at 
the front to provide for the house and 
a small front yard, the barns and in- 
evitable garage, but the farm itself 
would be three or four miles long. 

Mr. Guidroz took us.out one morning 
along this picturesque bayou in his au- 
tomobile and we rode for miles and 
miles with the high banks of the levee 
on our left and the farmhouses, as 
close together as dwelling houses in 
town, on our right. Picturesque little 


houses they were, with massive live 
oaks hundreds of years. old, their 
boughs heavy with moss, one tree 


often shading the entire front, end of 
two or three farms at once. 

The soil was a rich black alluvial 
soil, good clear to the bottom and 
with the intensive farming methods 
practiced by these hard working, 
thrifty, French Acadians, or Cajuns as 
they are called, trainloads and huge 
boatloads of garden truck are shipped 
out of the community around Thido- 
boux nearly every month of the year. 

Some more about these long and nar- 
row farms of the Cajuns in the coun- 
try where Evangeline and her fellow 
Acadians fled when exiled from Acadia 
by the British, and the story of our 
visit to the farm of an Illinois settler 
in Louisiana who is growing corn be- 
low sea level on ground so black and 
rich, so nearly pure peat, that he has 
to be careful with fire or his very soil 
itself will burn, will be described in 
the next installment. 


Secretary’s Unfriendly Attitude 
To Wallaces’ 
As a 


Farmer: 

further step forward to farm 
relief legislation, I am of the opinion 
that first of all the resignation of See- 
retary Jardine be demanded. 

Without any comment as to his 
general qualifications for his position 
I think that his unfriendly attitude to- 
wards the wishes of the farmers 
should be sufficient to procure his 
dismissal. No government officer in 
any European country could continue 
to hold a similar position to that of 
the secretary without asking and re- 
ceiving a vote of confidence from the 
people. 

It will be very hard if not impos- 
sible to make farm relief legislation 
work with an unfriendly secretary of 
agriculture in the cabinet, especially 
when the most influential cabinet 


should 


members are antagonistic also. 
O. F. SCHOLZ. 
Maricopa County. Arizona. 
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Reducing Navel Infection 


A lot of unthriftiness and death loss 
among the young stock on farms that 
is blamed on something else is caused 
by navel infection at time of birth or 
shortly afterwards. Much has been 
said about navel infection or joint ill 
among colts but little about calves 
and lambs and pigs. The loss thru 
stunted growth as well as from death 
from this cause is large on some farms 
and under some conditions. 

The conditions under which beef 
cow herds are generally kept during 


_ the late winter and spring make the 


calves victims of navel infection in 
large numbers. A large per cent of 
the calves are dropped between the 
time the ground begins to thaw and 
the pasture season. This means in 
most cases that they are born in the 
barns or sheds and yards immediately 
adjoining. The winter's accumulation 
of manure is generally present. From 
a few inches to a foot or more of a 
mixture of soil, manure and water 
cover the yards and the floors of the 
sheds and barns. All too often part 
of the calves arrive in such surround- 
ings instead of a clean bedded stall 
or out on a dry hillside in the pas- 
ture. The risk of navel infection is 
high. There is enough risk when 
clean surroundings are provided to 
make it profitable to disinfect and 
care for the navel properly. 

Unless the calf is dropped in the 
pasture and remains there until the 
navel is healed over at about ten days 
of age, there is danger. During the 
early spring the muddy yards and lots 
increase the infection to a high figure 
in many cases. Some of the victims 
become listless and lose their appetite 
when a few days old. Generally death 
quickly follows. Scours is the sign of 
it in many cases—some die, others 
live, but their poor growth makes the 
loss as great or greater than if they 
had died. Others have swelling of 
their leg joints or at the navel. Some- 
times this swelling does not appear 
until the calf is a month or six weeks 
old. 

Treatment to avoid navel infection 
whether for calves or colts is not dif- 
ficult. As soon after birth as possible 
washing and applying a disinfectant 
is in order. A disinfected string should 
then be tied around the cord about 
one and a half inches from the navel. 
Tincture of iodine is an excellent dis- 
infectant and commonly available. A 
ecarbolic acid solution is also good. 

Lamb producers have found that 
painting with iodine without tying is 
very helpful in reducing infection. 
Treatment of any sort is generally not 
necessary with pigs. if they are far- 
rowed under good conditions. Occa- 
sionally a sow will farrow in muddy 
or filthy surroundings. Washing the 
pigs and disinfecting with iodine is 
highly desirable under these condi- 
tions. 





Azatourea Follows Rainy 
Weather 


We recently read in a southern [owa 
weekly paper about a local rendering 
plant that gathered up twenty-two 
dead horses within two days. Twenty 
out of the twenty-two died of azatourea 
or digestive troubles, the owners had 


told the drivers of the “dead animal” | 


trucks. 

The same issue of the paper spoke 
of the rain of nearly two inches the 
week previous and the resulting delay 
of field work when spring work was 
just nicely started. There was the 
closest connection between the death 
of horses from azatourea and the rain 
that stopped field work. 

When horses’ are fed a heavy grain 
ration and rain or other cause keeps 
them idle, azatourea comes. Horses 
at their best, young mature animals, 
are the most frequent victims. Prob- 
ably more than half those having an 
attack die. Those that survive are 
mostly subject to another attack. 
Prompt treatment by a veterinarian is 
necessary. - 





Proper handling and feeding will re- 
duce the risk of this disease. If rain 
or work not requiring horse labor 
brings idleness for a few days, the 
grain ration should be reduced or 
taken away. The horses should be al- 


lowed to exercise in a yard if turning” 


into the pasture is net possible or ad- 
visable. When the horses are returned 
to work, moderation should be used. 
An occasional rest and a holding down 
to a slow walk should be followed for 
an hour or two. The temptation to 
give the team a free rein at such a 
time has cost the life of many a good 
horse. The horses are full of pep and 
life following an idle period. 
them go” is easy but all too often 
costly. 





Hog Mange Spreading 

There is an increase of hogs going 
to market this spring that are affected 
with mange. Packers are paying one 
to two cents a pound less for hogs 
showing a serious attack of mange. If 
seriously infected the hogs have to be 
skinned and this lowers both the per- 
centage and selling quality of meat ob- 
tained. Not only is the selling price of 
the hogs lowered but mange nrdkes the 
hogs unthrifty and slows up gains with 





“Letting | 





increased cost of gains. Because 
mange does not cause the death of the 
hog it has been largely ignored by 
hog raisers. Mange spreads both by 
direct contact and by use of adjacent 
quarters. Probably the best method of 
treatment involves shifting the hogs to 
new quarters at the same time the 
hogs are dipped for mange. If this is 
not practical, the quarters should be 
cleaned, the houses sprayed and bed- 
ding and rubbish burned. Mange ap- 
pears to be spreading most rapidly in 
the Dakotas,. Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Iowa, according to packing house 
figures. 

A factor of considerable importance 
in spreading mange has been the sale 
of hogs for breeding purposes infected 
with this parasite. This infection has 
commonly not shown noticably at 
time of sale but developed rapidly 
when control measures were not fol- 
lowed. Dr. A. T. Kingsley, of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture, sug- 
gests that a regulation of the state or 
agreement by breeders should provide 
that all hogs offered for sale _ for 
breeding must be dipped and an in- 
spection certificate showing freedom 
from mange issued when clean. Such 
a practice in regard to cholera immu- 
nization is now almost general. 





“Keep Pounding Away” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to congratulate you upon your 
discussion of the president's veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill in your issue 
of March 4. I agree with you that 
most of the arguments against the 
McNary-Haugen bill could be applied 
with equal force against the protective 
tariff. What the privileged classes of 
the country do not see, or perhaps do 
not want to see, is that all the farmer 
is asking for is a square deal and they 
apparently fail to recognize that in 
spite of what anyone may or may not 
think about the specific McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, that there is a great nrinciple 
back of it and that principle is equal 
treatment for the corn and hog grower 
along with the manufacturer. As it is 
now the farmers of the central west 
sell their corn, oats, hogs and for the 
most part their cattle upon an open 
market in competition with the world 
and buy their supplies in a protected 
market behind a tariff wall. This sim- 
ply means that one group of our peo- 
ple are prospering at the expense of 
another. [ hope you will keep on 
pounding away on this proposition in 
your paper. R. K. BLISS, 

Director Extension Service. 

Ames, lowa. 
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But I learned how to save 


money on binder twine 


BY A THRIFTY FARMER 


I bought Plymouth Twine for years. Always was satis- 
fied—never thought of switching. Then a friend told me 
I could save money on twine that was “just as good”, . 
I sure learned a lot of unpleasant things about twine 


that year. 


You see, the season before with just as big a crop, I 
harvested 81 acres with 25 balls of Plymouth. So I figured 
25 balls of the cheaper twine would Be plenty. But that 
“just as good” twine bound only 73 acres. I was 8 acres 
short—had to go into town and get three extra balls. You 


can bet they were Plymouth! 
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Plymouth—more economical: 


Plymouth really cheaper 


Then I saw it clearly — Plymouth always ran its full 


guaranteed length per pound. The other twine was always 
short—many balls were several hundred feet short. I was 
really losing money on the “so called” cheap twine. 


Plymouth saves grief 


Not only that—the cheaper twine would break every 
little while. That meant loose bundles—time spent in 
re-threading—and grain lost. Plymouth Twine has never 
given me the slightest grief. I’ve come back to Plymouth 


for keeps, and no more “just as good” stories will ever 
tempt me to try other twines. 


*Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet 
to the pound. Look for guaranteed length on tag. 
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PLY MOUTH LONGEST, 





the aiz-froirt Condn cvne 


It’s longer—full length to the pound 
as guaranteed on the tag; 
It’s stronger—less breaking, less wasted 
time, less wasted grain; 
It’s evener—no thick or thin spots 
—no “grief”; 
It’s better wound—no tangling; 
It’s insect repelling—you can tell by 
its smell; 
It’s mistake-proof—printed ball— 
and instruction slip*in every bale. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 
“GOLD MEDAL” 
PLYMOUTH TWINE 
30% Longer Than Standard 


You can easily test Plymouth’s length per pound 
against any other twine. The epee pictured at 
the lefe has been made frequently. 

Take a ball of Plymouth and any twine of the 
same weight and tagged as being the same length per 
pound and unwind them down the road. Then 
measure the length. Plymouth Twine wins out—7% 
to 16% longer than cheaper twines. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth Binder Twine 
is made by the makers 
of Plymouth Rope. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 











The Old Lucky Envelope 
Gag Again 
One of our Service Bureau members 


writes us that a representative of the 
Chicago Portrait Company called and 


| 


wanted to show him some “home com- | 


munity work.” He claimed he was 
collecting names for a baby picture 
contest to be held in Des Moines this 
summer, and then produced a little 
box containing cards with red seals 
on them. 

The prospect was invited to draw a 
ecard from the box and, of course, he 
produced a lucky number which enti- 
tled the party drawing to some free 
pictures. Later the pictures were de- 
livered. They were framed and the 
lucky party was given the privilege of 
paying a large bill for the enlarge- 
ment and frame. ' 

Our member was quite surprised, in 
view of the fact that he thought he 
was getting something for nothing. He 
refused to accept *the pictures, where- 
upon the company threatened to sue 
him. 

We hope our readers will beware of 
this lucky drawing proposition as of- 
fered by the salesman of this com- 
pany. We are willing to bet if that 
box of sealed cards could be exam- 
ined every card would have a lucky 
number on it and that there would be 
nq, blanks in the outfit. This is just 
a gag to get you to bite and if you 
give an order for pictures you will 
probably get stuck for the frame. 

The portrait company has a habit 
of having one man take the order and 
then an entirely different man delivers 
the pictures carefully framed. This 
gives them a chance to claim ignor- 
ance about the transaction of the first 
party and causes no end of trouble. 
We have warned our readers repeat- 
edly to beware of these picture graft- 
ers who are canvassing Iowa and take 
this last chance to warn them again. 

If you want pictures enlarged, your 
local photographer can do this for you 
and then you can pick out the frame 
you desire and probably save consider- 
able money. Remember that when you 
sign a contract you are getting your- 
self into a jam and gives the picture 
company a chance to turn this account 
over to a collection agent who will 
write you a lot of threatening letters 
and cause considerable discomfort. 
When thesé@ pictures arrive it is a good 
time to investigate before you invest. 





DeLuxe Is “De Bunk” 


A number of our subscribers have | 


placed orders with a representative of | At least our member did not even get 


the DeLuxe Woolen Mills, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. These suits were sup- 
posed to be: guaranteed or money back. 
When they arrived they were not sat- 
isfactory and the customer complained 
to the comparfy with no response. 

After taking the matter up with the 
DeLuxe Woolen Mills in behalf of our 
subscriber we received a letter from 
the manager in which he advises us to 
inform our subscribers to take the 
matter up direct and that the DeLuxe 
Woolen Company does not care to 
hear from us. However, even tho our 
members have taken their complaints 
up with the Woolen Mills they are un- 
able to get a reply and so they are 
out of luck. 

If you can not get the satisfaction 
that is guaranteed from the DeLuxe 
Woolen Mills you had better get your 
suit from your local merchant where 
you can at least go in and find out 
about the suit and get an answer. 
Traveling suit agents who carry a 
guarantee are all right, provided the 
guarantee is worth anything. With 
the DeLuxe Woolen Mills it does not 
seem to be of any value, as our ex- 








that 
cus- 


perience, with this company is 
they are not interested in the 
tomer once they get your money. 





He Got a Reward 


W. J. Suntken, Spencer, Iowa, who 
caught a chicken thief when the man 
attempted to sell 
stolen chickens to 
him, writes and 
thanks Wallaces’ 
Farmer for his 
$50 check. 

“This money 
sure does come in 
handy,” says Mr. 
Suntken, “and it 
represents a_ lot 
more to me than 
@® mere reward 
for catching a thief. I am here to buy 
poultry from the farmer at all times, 
but I do not care to purchase stolen 
stuff. I shall be on the lookout at all 
times for another thief for I can use 
another check. I hope Wallaces’ 
Farmer can continue the good work 
for a long time to come, as it makes 
the country a better place to live in.” 

We hope more buyers in Iowa can 
have as good fortune and incidentally 
do their share to check chicken steal- 
ing. 





W. J. 


Suntken 


Van der Las Won’t Settle 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have complained to us with ref- 


erence to the activities of B. G. Van ° 


der Las, an agent who has been work- 
ing out of Parkersburg, Ia. They gave 
Mr. Van de Las orders for suits, sup- 
posing they were to get a suit from 
the Baker-Browning Company, of Chi- 
cago, and that the suit would either 
fit or they would get a refund of their 
money. When the suits arrived they 
were not satisfactory and the members 
and ourselves have been trying to get 
the the Baker-Browning Company to 
make them right. a 

This company has passed the buck 
back on Mr. Van der Las, stating he is 
a dealer and they assume no responsi- 
bility for his conduct. We have taken 
this matter up with Van der Las and 
he does not even answer our letters. 
Therefore, we suggest to our members 
that the next time Van der Las comes 
around making promises, to remember 
that he has failed to make good in pre- 
vious cases. In one case recently 
Van der Las even took the order, to- 
gether with the farmer’s money, and 
failed to even send it to the company. 


an acknowledgment for the suit he was 
supposed to get. 


The Membership Lapsed; the 
Thief Came! 


One of our members in Marshall 
county reports to us that on the night 
of Thanksgiving while he and his fam- 
ily were at a Thanksgiving supper at 
a community hall, a young fellow en- 
tered their house and took nine bush- 
els of clover seed that was stored up- 
stairs. This member’ immediately 
telephoned the sheriff and as a result 
the sheriff was able to locate the seed 
thru description of the sacks and the 
fellow was arrested. The judge sen- 
tenced him at the trial to a ten-year 
prison term at Anamosa. 

The unfortunate part of this was the 
fact that our member had been in good 
standing up until the last of October 
when' his membership expired. We 
urged him three different times to re- 
new but he did not until the fore part 
of February of this year. Consequent- 


ly, as he was not a member in good 















‘‘Harness Bill,’? the Farmer’s 
Friend, Wants You To Know That 
He Appreciates Your Friendship 
and Good Wishes, As Well As the 
Enormous Number of Orders for 


——_—__———— 
‘[ Thank You" 
OMA-TAN Farm Harness. 


Building Great New Factory, To 


Serve You Even Better. 


FOLKS: 


I thank you, each and every one of the thousands and thousands 
of my good farmer friends who have sent me your harness orders, and 
I know from the many, many fine letters | am receiving, that my cus- 
tomers are greatly pleased with the excellent quality and low prices 
which my method of selling direct to the farmer makes possible. 

Then, too, you have done your part in making my low prices possi- 
ble—for the greater the volume of my business, the lower the prices 


are made. 


have the most careful attention. 


of care of your requirements. 


Last year during the summer time, when you farmers were busy with 
your field work, I too was busy building an addition to my factory 
to better care for my greatly increasing business. 
building another addition, to serve you even better. 

My harness factory is working all the year 'round—for during 
the summer time I make up thousands of sets of harness to have ready 
for the rush season; and by making these up during this time, they can 


Now, I am again 





At any time that you may want a special harness made or are in 
need of extra traces, lines, collars, bridles, halters or anything in the 
harness line, remember | will be right here on the job to take the best 


Whenever you think of harness—just think of “Harness Bill,” the 
Farmer's Friend, who sells direct to the farmer; and always remember 
that I am right here to see that you farmers get the greatest possible 


OMAHA TANNING CO. 


4745 So. 27th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


harness value for your harness dollars. 
my free catalog, write for one today. 


If you do not have a copy of 


“Harness Bill” Kalash 


President 


i 








order, 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY CO. 





“ ” Individual 

B & B” CAST-IRON 'ssividus 

Lasts a lifetime. Hogs can't tip over. Can’t be in- 
jured by freezing. 
sands in use. 
dozen, delivered to your station. 
Satisfaction or money returned. 
no risk and you can't afford not to use them. 


TROUGH 


Capacity over two gallons. Thou- 
$1.25 for one; $6.65 for six; $11.95 per 
Remit with your 
You assume 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











standing when the theft took place, no 
reward will be paid. 

We hope our members will use this 
as a warning. If your Service Bureau 
membership is about to expire, better 
renew it a few days before so that 
your farm will receive continuous pro- 
tection. We want to give you protec- 
tion and hope you will co-operate with 
us in making it possible. 





More Bunk — And It Costs 
a Dollar 


The Service Bureau editor has been 
given the rare opportunity, if we may 
judge from the letter we have received 
from California, of buying a “lucky 
shekel.” ‘The lucky shekel is to be 
carried in the owner’s pocket or purse 
and forthwith good luck favors the 
bearer. They are distributed by the 
dispenser of the good fortune who 
gets the modest price of one dollar, 
ten dimes or a hundred cents. 

We need luck and lots of good for- 
tune in running this department but 
unfortunately we are not superstitious 
enough to part with one hard earned 
buck to gain a cheap tokens even if it 
does come from California. Luck does 
not come that way or our rabbit’s foot 
long ago would have provided all the 
lucky shekel offers. 

We advise our members to _ keep 
their money, work hard and_ sleep 
soundly and luck will come anyway. 





Impeachment? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the campaign of 1924 the agri- 
cultural states cast their vote for Cal- 
vin Coolidge for president on the 
promise that if elected legislative re- 
lief would be forthcoming for agricul- 
ture. This promise has been so com- 





pletely ignored and later even after 
passing both houses of congress was 
so completely defeated by the veto of 
the president that he stands convicted 
of using the United States mail to de 
fraud and therefore the law forbid- 
ding the use of the United States mail 
to defraud should be enforced against 
him and he be deprived of same in the 
future. Impeachment proceedings 
ought also to be in order. No 100 per 
cent American citizen believes in di- 
vine rights nor special privileges. 
F. K, BEHNE. 
Floyd County, Iowa. 





The Snake Issue Again 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think that the chicken house is no 
place for snakes, and if they are around 
the corn cribs they will find their way 
to the chicken house. I am fond of 
dogs and cats, but who likes the dog 
that eats raw eggs or the cat that 
catches chicks. I have no fondness for 
snakes, but I suppose they have their 
place; but it is not in the chicken 
house. 

I am sure many a sitting fow)] has 
been choken to death by a snake, and 
both bull snakes and black snakes have 
been known to suck cows. I have often 
wondered why king snakes are not 
cared for where venomous snakes are 
a menace, for they will eat other snakes 
and are said to be harmless. 

H. A. ®. 

Mills County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Has the bull snake, as a 
foe of rats, any defenders?—Editor. 





HER VANISHING CREAM 
“Mary, have you seen my vanishing 
cream?” 
“No, mum. Why ” 
“It’s vanished,” . 
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Our Readers’ Favorite Supper Dishes 





“SUPPER DISH” CONTEST WIN- 
NERS 
First prize — Mrs. 
Muench, Polo, Ill. 
Second prize—Mrs. Arthur G. 
Eddy, Route 2, Cherokee, lowa. 
Third prize—Mrs. M. L. 
Wauseon, Ohio. 


sernard 


Howell, 


Other prize winners are: Mrs 
Paul Sandell, Route 3, Fairfield, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. K. Henderson, Route 
1, Paullina, lowa; Mrs. John Was- 
som, Stronghurst, [ll.; Mrs. Min- 
nie Kelley, Madelia, Mo., and Mrs. 
Robert Schaeffer, Palmyra, Mo. 











YO MANY good recipes came in dur- 
\J ing the recent Favorite Supper 
Dish contest, close to 500 in all! You 
can imagine the size of the job that 
confronted the judges in sifting and 
picking,the winners. I assure you it 
was no easy task. There was only a 
shade of hestness between them. Each 
recipe was read over a number of 
times to be sure that no specially de- 
serving ones had not been checked up 
on. And then finally the kitchen test 
was applied to a good-sized group ot 
them and the winners were picked. 

It was by far the best contest yet. 
Many of the supper dishes submitted 
were one-dish meals, combining the 
nourishing qualities of several dishes 
in one, and thereby eliminating much 
time and effort in washing extra 
dishes. And they were foods that 
could be served to children as well as 
grownups, an important thing to con- 
sider. I am sure that if you try them 
out, you will agree with the judges 
that they really are “favorites.” 

Mrs. Bernard Muench, Polo, IIL, won 
the $5 first prize with this supper dish: 
ITALIAN NOODLES 
¥% pound fresh pork shoulder 

% pound noodles 
% pound mild cheese 

3 tabiespoonfuls butter 

3 tablespoontuls flour 

Juice and pulp of quart can of to- 
matoes, 


Boil the noodles fifteen minutes in 
salted water and drain. Cut meat in 
quite small pieces and simmer in but- 
ter until tender. Make a_ tomato 
sauce by heating butter and flour to- 
gether and adding tomato juice and 
pulp which has been put thru a sieve. 
(There should be about three cups of 
juice and pulp.) Add to this sauce a 
tablespoonful of minced onion. Season 
with salt and pepper and a little 
paprika. 

Butter a baking dish and put a layer 
of noodles in the bottom. Cut cheese 
very thin and lay on top of noodles. 
Then add meat and tomato sauce, then 
another layer of noodles, cheese, meat 
and sauce. Bake twenty minutes in a 
hot oven. 

(Editor’s Note: [It was found that a 
thin layer of corn flakes spread over 
the top made a crisp and tasty top 
crust, besides adding to the good ap- 
pearance of the dish.) 





The second prize favorite supper 
dish was submitted by Mrs. Arthur G. 
Eddy, route 2, Cherokee, lowa: 


A ONE-DISH COMPANY SUPPER 
1 cooked chicken (weighing around 
four pounds) cut in small pieces 
small can mushrooms 

can peas 

cupfuls toasted corn flakes 

eggs 


wpe 


1 quart stock, which chicken has 


been cooked in. 


Drain mushrooms and peas; cut 
mushrooms in fairly small pieces. Add 
chicken and egg yolks beaten until 
creamy. Thicken stock and add rolled 
corn flakes. Season with salt and pep- 
per and add butter unless stock is very 
rich. Lastly add egg whites beaten 
stiff. Have mixture thick enough to 
nearly hold spoon upright. Bake in 
medium hot oven for about thirty min- 
ules. 


Mrs. M. L. Howell, Wauseon, Ohio, 
wins third prize with this salad: 
YUM YUM SALAD 

y. cupfuls crushed pineapple 
Juice of one lemon 
3 cupfuls sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls gelatine 

% cupful grated American cheese 
Y% pint cream beaten stiff. 


Heat crushed pineapple and add su- 
gar and lemon juice. Soak gelatine in 
half-a cup of cold water for ten min- 
utes. Then add the hot mixture and 
stir until gelatine is all dissolved. 
When cool and beginning to set, add 
the grated cheese and whipped cream. 
Mix thoroly and turn into mold to cool, 


1% cupful cooked rice 
1% teaspoonfuls salt, dash of pepper 
1 teaspoonful parsley. 


Beat eggs, add seasoning and milk. 
Add cooked rice and chicken aud turn 
into a buttered baking dish. Bake 
until firm.—Mrs. J. K. Henderson, 
route 1, Paullina, lowa. 


DATE DESSERT 

¥% cupful brown sugar 

“%, cupful granulated sugar 

2 cups boiling water. 

Put above ingredients in saucepan 
on stove and let boil while mixing: 

1 cupful flour 

1 teaspoonful baking 

1 tablespoonful sugar 

Y% cupful sweet milk 

1 cupful dates 

% cupful nuts. 


powder 


Make a batter of these ingredients. 
It should run thin like cake batter. 
Pour this into the pan of boiling syrup, 
and put into a medium hot oven for 
about twenty minutes or until done 


and nicely browned on top. Cut into 
as many pieces as there are people to 
serve and turn bottomside up on dishes 
with some of the syrup poured over.— 
Mrs. John Wassom, Stronghurst, LIL 











A supper scene featuring three of the prize 
Supper Dish contest. The main dish is [talian Noodles. [t is 
both 


Yum Salad and Angel Pood Pudding, 
better than they look in a pieture. 


When ready to serve cut in slices and 
place on lettuce leaves and serve with 
a good mayonnaise dressing. 

Other prize winners which win $1 
each as stated in the contest rules are: 


ANGEL FOOD PUDDING 


2 eggs 

1 cupful powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 cupful broken walnut meats 
1 cupful dates. 


Beat egg yolks until creamy and add 
powdered sugar, flour and baking pow- 
der sifted together. Fold in egg whites 
beaten stiff and add nuts and dates. 
Set in a pan of boiling water and bake 
about forty-five minutes in a medium 
hot oven. Let it cool, still standing 
in the pan of water. Chill and serve 
with whipped cream. This pudding is 
a great favorite with children.—Mrs. 
Paul Sandell, route 3, Fairfield, Iowa. 


CHICKEN AND RICE CUSTARD 

1 cupful left-over chicken chopped 
2 cupfuls milk 

3 eggs 





recent Favorite 
supported by Yur 
as good as they sound and ever so much 


winners in the 


KENTUCKY SUPPER DISH 
1144 pound slice of ham 
4 cupfuls diced sweet potatoes 
1 tablespoonful butter 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar. 


Cut the slice of ham into serving 
pieces. Brown on both sides and lay 
in bottom of a baking dish. Cover 
with the diced sweet potatoes and add 
half a cup of boiling water, the butter 
and sugar. Cover and bake until done. 
Then remove the cover and brown. 

I bake apples for supper at the same 
time, and with celery or lettuce salad 
this makes a complete meal.—Mrs. 
Minnie Kelley, Madelia, Minn. 


BONELESS CATFISH 


3 cupfuls of flake hominy 
1 can of pink salmon. 


Stir the hominy slowly into boiling 
salted water and boil for several min- 
utes, stirring frequently to prevent 
scorching. When this has become soft 
and thick like mush, stir in the sal- 
mon which has been flaked and the 
bones taken out. Cook until it boils 
up; remove from fire, pour into a 
square pan and set away to cool. 


When cold slice and roll in corn meal 
and fry a golden brown. Serve very 
hot.—Mrs. Robert Schaeffer, Palmyra, 
Mo, 








Patchwork Thots 




















They who can not weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of 
patchwork. 

| rhe comes May Day before long, 
4 and we do not forget it is Chil- 
dren's Davy Children’s Day for May 
baskets and May poles, for new white 
dresses to be worn at the “exercises.” 
The day, as such, had definitely taken 
its place among the days to be na- 
tionally celebrated when along came 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion and got the day to be proclaimed 
as a festival honoring healthy Ameri- 
can childhood. 

That was five years ago. The idea 
back of the early celebrations of the 
day was to further the cause of child 
health, aiming toward a national pro- 
gram that emphasized positive health 
for every child. Last year the phys- 
ical health program was supplemented 
by mental health and now, this year, 
is added the spiritual. So that May 
Day, 1927, will be proclaimed as a day 
sacred to the perfect three-fold child 
who has the capacity for and the abil- 
ity to enjoy Maytime pleasures. 





Those of you who are interested in 
what the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation is doing for children, may 
write them at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, and ask for help and 
suggestions not only for this May Day 
but for the whole year around. 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the 
Child Welfare Station at the Univer- 
sity of lowa, has made endless experi- 
ments based on scientific methods and 
including all of the sciences, and is to- 
gether with his associates down there, 
building up a new science which prom- 
ises to be one of the greatest of sci- 
ences, namely, the science of the child. 

According to Dr. Baldwin's studies, 
the child has five ages. He has an age 
in years, months and days. He has a 
physiological age, as shown in the 
stages of physical growth and stages 
of physical maturity. He has a men- 
tal age, as evidenced in the growth 
of certain mental traits, capacities and 
interests and abilities. Then, too, he 
has an educational age, indicated by 
school progress; a social age and a 
moral age, marking the growth of so- 
cial attitudes and the child’s ability 
to make himself a part of a social 
group easily. 

To the child who is well born, that 
is, to the child who has the proper 
physical start in life—a healthy body, 
all of the rest can be added by direct 
application of the science of the child. 
Therein lies a hope for character for- 
mation of the highest type, leading to- 
ward the formation of a better race of 
men and women. 


Having once seen a bed of scillas in 
bloom in April, one can not ever after 
doubt the revelationary powers of Na- 
ture. The suddenness with which she 
brings forth these exquisite blue beil 
flowers of early spring is to me the 
biggest surprise of the whole season. 
—J. W. 





To remove white spots from var- 
nished furniture, dip a cloth in weak 
ammonia water, wring it as dry as pos- 
sible, and rub the spots. 
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I EAR Iris Enthusiasts: Coinci- 

dent with the appearance of the 
first green spears in the flower bor- 
ders, there came to me for review a 
little book entitled, “The Iris,” written 
by the president of the American Iris 
Society. Now it happens that I was 
brought up to regard the yellow beard- 
ed iris which we had in our yard in 
abundance as a rather ordinary flower, 
little better than a weed. In fact, it 
did grow like a weed in our yard. 
Planted out in tough blue grass sod, it 
each year spread itself until it was 
ruthlessly uprooted to plant a tree. So 
it was that I had something of a sur- 
prise a few years back when I saw 
Japanese iris in bloom and also when 
I saw some of the beautiful orchid- 
tinted bearded iris as Pallida Dalmat- 
ica and Queen of the May. Fortunate 
ly, a plant or two of the old yellow 
variety was saved. It has since come 
to be appreciated. 

3ut to return to the book. It is quite 
the most comprehensive story of the 
iris that has come to my attention. The 
author points out that while there are 
many flowers that all gardeners love, 
there is none other of equal beauty so 
universally adapted as the iris. Any- 
one in any part of America, regardless 
of climate or soil, can have an Iris 
garden. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the book to me was that which gave 
the evolution of the Tris species. “The 
lilies of the field,” which were lovelier 
than Solomon in all his glory, were 
really not lilies at all, according to the 
writer, but a white Iris which grew in 
parts of Asia Minor. Back beyond that 
time, the ancient Greeks remark on 
the iris, which was called by them 
“Goddess of the Rainbow” or “Messen- 
ger of the Gods.” The three ancient 
races, Greeks, Hebrews and Moham- 
medans, had one thing in  common— 
great admiration and worship of the 
iris. And back in the sixth century, 
a learned writer pictured the iris as a 
drug to remove freckles, while a thou- 
sand years later another famous book, 
the herbal of the physician to the Duke 
of Somerset, recommends a broth of 
the fris mixed with other ingredients 
for a mouth wash. The wild iris of 
the hills around Florence, Italy, has 
been used for centuries to make orris 
root. 

Down thru the centuries, the iris has 
been used as a model for seulptors and 
architects, its conventionalized form 
being known as the fleur de lys. 

The family relationship of the Tris 
as found in this book is most inter 
esting. All of our old garden iris, for 
instance, come from two species, name- 
ly, Pallida, of Italy, and Variegata, of 
Hungary. Pallida is of the family spe- 
cies which includes lavender, blues, 
pinks and purples, while the character- 
istics of Variegata are two different 
colors in standards and falls, the stan- 
dards or the petals which stand up- 
right are always yellow, while the falls 
are vari-colored. There are over 150 
species and many hundred of varieties 
from these species. 

One learns from this book that it 
was not until after 1900 that anyone 
took up the business of developing new 
gladiolus to any extent in this coun- 
try. This man was Bertrand H. Farr, 
and it was after he had shown several 
beautiful new seedlings at the San 
Francisco exposition, in 1915, that the 
iris began to be popular. Since 1919, 
hundreds of breeders of iris have 
eprung up over the country, the writer 
records, so it is really a comparative- 
ly short time that we have had the 
lovelier varieties of iris. 

The writer lists standard varieties 
and tells about their culture. He also 
tells about the very newest. Speaking 
in one instance of some of the lovely 
pale shades of iris, he says, “For the 
true flower lover, nothing can exceed 
the coloring of these flowers, when a 





single specimen is picked in the eve 
ning twilight and held up against the 
sky. Any gardener who has once done 
this becomes at that minute a slave of 
the iris, for it is hard to imagine that 
any other flower can ever give the 
same amount of beauty and pleasure 
in its mixture of coloring, 

Perhaps some of you would like to 
have this book for yourselves. It is 
possible to order it thru our Wallaces’ 
Farmer Book Department. |The price, 
by the way, is $1.25. 





“Dear Garden Club: We are plan- 
ning our flower garden for next sum- 
mer now and are including several va- 
rieties of zinnias, hoping they will 
prove as satisfying as the ones we 
grew last summer; also Giant Crego 
asters, besides many old favorites and 
a few novelties. 

“We plant the annuals in the vege 
table garden and when the garden is 
tended it is an easy matter to plow or 
hoe the flowers also. The shrubs and 
perennial plants are in the yard in 
borders or as foundation planting. Last 
summer when the peonies, iris and 
bridal wreath were in bloom, the lawn 
was a delight to behold, and I thought 
that nothing that would come later 
could equal it. But when the zinnias, 
calendulas, French marigolds, cosmos 
and other annuals began to bloom, I 
changed my mind. This year I hope 


to have even\lovelier flowers than last 
year.”—Mrs. McK. 

Let’s hear from some others of the 
Garden Club members about what you 
are doing in the garden this spring. 
Or are you so busy doing it that you 
haven’t time to write? I hope not, for 
we can be mutually helpful with our 
gardening work. 


Those of you who are interested in 
growing the Regale lily from seed will 
be interested in these cultural direc- 
tions: Sow the seed some time during 
April in a cold frame, sowing quite 
thickly and covering the seed about 
half an inch, Keep the soil moist until 
germination, which will be about thirty 
to ninety days, as they keep coming. 
The best way to maintain the mois- 
ture is to cover the soil with some 
gunny-sacking during the day. Allow 
the seedlings to grow until very cold 
weather sets in, and then take up and 
store them in sand in a eold cellar. 
Set them out in rows in the spring, 
about three inches below the surface. 
They may now be left out permanently 
and should bloom the next season. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


NM RS. JESSE LORD, Route 4, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, has Iris Pseudacorus— 
May and June, blooming between the 
Liberty and Japanese sorts, and is a 
clean yellow with black markings, a 
strong grower and bloomer, which she 
would like to exchange for dark red or 
crimson peonies or hardy phlox of the 
same shade. 

Mrs. A. J. Beachy, Kalona, Towa, has 
golden glow, tiger lily, iris, bleeding 





HIS young man 


school for boys. 
and holidays. 


father. 
home. 


intends to enter when he 
England. 





Dolls of All Nations—No. 4 





is Ferdinand, and he lives 
boy’s father is a wine merchant, 

He lives at the school all week, going home for Sundays 
He is learning English very rapidly, for he is very much 
interested in business and intends to become a great merchant like his 
He speaks several European languages already, and seems very 
old for his age compared to the little American boys Virginia knows at 
The city of Madrid is famous for its picture gallery and large 
library and Spain has some — Universities, one of which Ferdinand 
is older, 


Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, color with crayons, and cut out. 





in Madrid, Spain. The 
and Ferdinand goes to a _ private 


Next time the doll will be from 








heart, hardy phlox, dahlia, calla lily, “ 


galdiolus and Boston fern, which she 
would like to exchange for hardy lilies, 
clematis, hydrangea, roses, hardy phlox 
or delphiniums. : 

Mrs. J. W. Campbell, Route 2, Wiota, 
Iowa, has flowering currant, lemon 
lily, a few crimson potted geraniums, 
purple lilac, violets, columbine—the 
wild kind, for which she would like in 
exchange the following shrubs or per- 
ennials: Weigelia, mock orange, snow- 
berry, five-leaved ivy, delphinium, 
dahlia, or peony of any color. Mrs. 
Campbell would also like to get a start 


with the Jarge leaved, hairy fern, ands 


would be glad to hear from anyone 
who has some they will exchange. 





Quilted Pillow Patterns 


E HAVE a limited supply of pat- 
terns left of the quilted pillow 
designs shown below. These patterns 
have proved to be very popular, but we 

















are anxious to clear up the remaining 
supply, and are offering the pair of 
them for 10 cents. Full directions for 
making appeared in the Hearts and 
Homes Department of February 11, 
1927. 


One-Each Marmalade 
eet one orange, one grapefruit 
K and one lemon. Wash thoroly and 
cut each one into quarters, then cut 
the quarters, thru pulp and rind, into 
rather thin slices, discarding all seeds. 
Let this prepared fruit stand in three 
quarts of cold water for twenty-four 
hours. ‘Then cook by boiling for five 
hours. Remove from the stove and 
let stand for a whole day. Then add 
seven cups of sugar and boil until the 
syrup jellies on a cold dish. This 
should make close to ten tumblers of 
marmalade, More sugar may be added 
if a particularly sweet marmalade is 
liked. 





A’ INCREASING number of our 

friends are taking advantage of 
the pattern service which is available 
thru the Home Department. 

A few of the most popular designs 
are illustrated from week to week. 
The complete selection of patterns is 
published in our fashion quarterly 
which is sent postpaid for 10 cents. 

These patterns sell at 10 cents each. 
The styles are up-to-date and the pat- 
terns are easy for the home dress 
maker to use. As an illustration of 
how satisfactory the patterns prove to 
be, one lady in ordering additional se- 
lections this week writes: 

“I appreciate the opportunity of se- 
curing such patterns for 10 cents each 
because I have to pay 35 to 45 cents 
each at the local department store for 
patterns of similar quality.” 
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Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
wee, 270 NEW~DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns +m 





RULY, few people thought that smooth- 
surface rugs could ever be made so pretty. 


Genuine Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum with 


the new overlaid border. Nothing like it has ever - 


before been offered in smooth-surface rugs. Gray, 
green, blue, brown, taupe or rose Jaspé with sev- 
eral colorings of border design to choose from! 
Such rugs add the brightness and charm of color 


to an otherwise dull and cheerless room, 


Indeed, they suggest endless ways of bright- 
cning up the house, from kitchen to bed- 
room. One of these delightfully differ- 
ent and original patterns on the floor of 
each room will give an air of cleanli- 
ness and freshness to the house which 
will not soon disappear. The newness 
of an Armstrong Rug lasts a long, long 
time because each mopping restores its 


original brightness. 


There is no way you can fully realize 
the attractiveness of these new patterns 
except to see them yourself in the stores. 
Be sure to ask for the new Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs by name. You will find 


they are made of the same long-wearing 
° Oo 1011. 
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In the main illustration: 
Jaspé Rug, Pattern No. 725. 
Above: Inlaid Rug, Pattern No. 
Right: Pattern No. 808. 
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This is the new decorated Jaspé Rug. 


Isn’t at gust the prettiest rug you have ever seen?” 


genuine cork linoleum with the burlap back . . 

flexible, quiet, resilient, soft to the tread. Sur- 
prisingly low in cost, too—less than they ever 
have been! Yet they will constantly give you 
greater satisfaction and far longer wear than rugs 


made of less desir- 







able material and 


\.« Armstrongs Pe wnat Rugs 4 


they wear and ey wearand wear =< 


look. for the CIRCLE A 


rade-mark on the burlap back. 


in less original designs. Look for the Circle A 
trade-mark, too. You will find it printed on the 


burlap back of every genuine Armstrong Rug. 


An Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug on the floor 
means relief from scrubbing and drudgery. Its 
bright, smooth surface is so easy to clean— just 
a quick mopping with a damp cloth. You will 
always ‘‘bless the day” you bought an Arm- 


strong Rug for the floor. 


**RuGs or PracticaL Beauty” 


If you can’t get out to the stores to see 
these new Armstrong patterns, this book- 
Jet will help you make your selection. 
Printed in full colors, illustrating all the 
new patterns. Send for it. It is free of cost. 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1014 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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“EVERY OUNCE 
IS QUALITY 


A TRADE MARK 
THAT SPEAKS IN 
EVERY TONGUE 


- SHER WIN- WILLIA Ms 
PRODUCTS 


COVERS 
360 SQ.FT. 
PER GALLON 


2 COATS 


DRIES TOA 
DURABLE 
ELASTIC GLOSS 
FINISH 


Prepared house 
paint—at its best. 





Dont be fooled 


on House Paint! 
‘Cheap’ paint isnt cheap at all if 


HEN you buy paint to dress 

up and protect your house, 
don’t let a “low price” blind your 
good sense. Thousands of home 
ownersare bewailinga“cheap” paint 
job this very minute and are paying 
a heavy penalty in hard cash and 
regrets. 

“Cheap” paint is made of cheapor 
skimpy materials. How else could 
it be sold at a low price in our highly 
competitive markets? 

Cheap or skimpy materials make 
a poor, weak grade of paint. That's 
only sense. It may ook like paint and 
smell like paint inthecan. But on the 
brush and on your house—the poor 
quality shricks so all can hear it. 


If you are tempted to use a “low 
price” house paint—one that is 
claimed, even guaranteed and war- 
ranted, to be “just as good as SW P,” 
—GO SLOW’! Remember that low 
price and low quality go hand in hand. 
You can’t make a silk purse froma 
sOW'S Car. 


Compare the “cheap” formula 


with SWP! 


Make the formula test! Insist upon 
seeing the formula of the “cheap” 
paint, either on the label or in the 
literature of the company. 

Compare the materials used in 


_ making the “cheap” paint with the 


ingredients of fine old SW P House 


Paint —as shown in the formula 
which is plainly printed on every 
SWP can. Take Outside Gloss 
White for example. 

Note the big percentage of Whate 
Lead Carbonate and White Lead Sul- 
phate used in SWP Outside Gloss 
White. White lead should be the 
basic ingredient of all white paint 
and light tints. It 1s to these paints 
exactly what flour is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic 
ingredient is used in the average 
“cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pig- 
ment, isthe next essential ingredicnt. 
A liberal percentage of zinc oxide 
combined with a large amount of 





THE ACCEPTED STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. . 
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HOUSE PAINT 





white lead makes for a bal- 
anced formula—such as the 
formula of S WP Outside 
Gloss White House Paint. 
Itassuresa finish of superior 
wearing quality. 

More than go per cent of 
the pigmentcontent of SWP 
Outside Gloss White House 
Paint is made up of these 
two important ingredients 
—white lead at zinc Oxide. 

In the majority of ‘‘cheap’’ white 
paints you will find only 50 per cent 
and in some instances even less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 
pensive basic material in every can 
of SWP Outside Gloss White that 
gives it such remarkable covering 
capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘balanced formula’ 
of SWP House Paint is even more 
important. Naturally, these dark 
colors can contain little, if any, 
opaque white pigment such as white 
lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin- 
Williams Dry Color Works pro- 
duce practically everything except 
the natural earth and mineral col- 
ors. That is why SWP colors are 
so rich, So permanent and so true 
to character. 

Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ linseed oil plaat. 


360 square feet per gallon 
or only 250—which? 
Some people think that SWP House 
Paintisanexpensive paint because it 
costsmore per gallon. Thatisnotso. 





Ask your painter 
to use SWP—for 
best results. 





As a matter of fact, SWP is 
the least expensive house paint 
on the wall—on the market. 
And here is why: 

A gallonofSWP will proper- 
ly beautify and protect three 
hundredand sixty square feet of 
your house—two coats. 

Will a “‘cheap,”’ low price, 
inferior quality of house paint 
do that? No! 

The best you can get from a 
gallon of the average ‘“‘cheap” 
paint is two hundred and _ fifty 
square feet!—two coats. 

Right there, in that forty-four per 
cent greater coverage—in the fewer 
gallons of SWP needed—the differ- 
ence in price per gallon is nullified. 

On the wall—in actual gallons 
needed to paint your house— Sher- 
win-Williams House Paint costs no 
more and often /ess than the cheap, 
low price kind. 

And remember this: It costs no 
more to put on a good house paint 
than to put on a “‘cheap’’ paint. 
Which would you rather have? 

Once your house has 
been painted with SWP 
House Paint your saving has 
only begun. A _ beautiful 
SWP job outlasts the 
average “‘cheap”’ paint 
by several years. This is 
widely known. 


You get more years of 
protective service 


It dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossy surface. It weathers 
slowly. There's no crack- 
ing or chipping or peeling 
if properly applied. 
Long after a “‘cheap”’ 
paint job has taken on the appear- 
ance of a pair of faded overalls, 
you can wash the dust off an SWP 
job with plain soap and water, and 
the colors will come up like new. 


You save repainting expense 


And when repainting is needed it 
can be done easily, quickly and 
with much less paint, because the 
SWP surface is in perfect condition. 





Compare that with a ‘“‘cheap’’ 
paint job that fades out and wears 
out quickly—that cracks and chips 
and peels—that has to be repainted 
often—and that costs more to re- 
paint because it has to be burnt off, 
or scraped off, at every repainting. 


7 . * 


SWP House Paint is sold by leading 
paint merchants everywhere. And 
each of these dealers is ‘‘Paint 
Headquarters” in his district. One 
of them is located near you. 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


Before you let ‘‘cheap"’ paint blind 
you to real economy—see your 
local SWP dealer. He will estimate 
your requirements in SWP. 

Compare the SWP estimate with 
what a “‘cheap”’ paint will cost. 
Then remember the greater dura- 
bility of SWP—the exquisite colors 
that do not fade. Then specify the 
paint you think will serve you best. 

If you do not recall *‘Paint Head- 
quarters’ in your locality, write 
us for the dealer's name. 
If you want expert help 
on a color scheme, our lit- 
erature, color cards, orthe 
famous Sherwin-Williams 
Household Painting 
Guide—just write. There 
is no obligation. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

COMPANY 


Largest Paine and Varnish Makers in the World 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


5 SWP 


GUARANTY 
of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to direc- 
tions, is hereby guaranteed to cover more 
surface, to look better, to last longer and 
cost less per job and per year than any 
house paint on the market. 








THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























COSTS LESS PER SQ. FOOT. . . LESS PER JOB. . .LESS PER YEAR 








SOME fellows are like that. Maybe it’s 
long practice. Maybe it’s instinct. It 
doesn’t matter. I know I picked a win- 
ner when I wrote ‘Prince Albert” in my 
personal smoke-column. I have never 
had occasion to cross it out. It’s there 
in indelible ink—to stay! 

I knew I was on the right track the 
minute I got that first whiff of P. A. in 
the tidy red tin. It was fragrant and 
refreshing as mountain air. The first 
fire-up confirmed my belief that here 
was the one tobacco for me. It was cool 
and consoling. It tasted great! 


PRINGE ALBERT 








Prince Albert is so mild that you can 
go to it, load upon load, morning to mid- 
night. Yet it has the full tobacco body 
that lets you know you’re smoking. It 
is so considerate of your tongue and 
throat. It’s just a winner any way you 
look at it. It will win you too. 

That’s my guess, anyhow. I suggest 
that you get squared away immediately 
on this important matter. Your pipe can 
be either a cheer or a chore, depending 
on the tobacco you pack it with. There’s 
no other tobacco anywhere like good old 
Prince Albert for real pipe-joy. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


@ 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Saiem, N. C, 


-T usuall 


pick a 


winner 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 


BROWN 


FAMILY 


Hal Inspects the Watch Tower 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


OONLIGHT flooded hill and val- 

ley as the Brown’s of Clark 
county, spun over the few remaining 
miles and approached the Lone Oak 
farm. Except for Little Joe, who 
slept peacefully, undisturbed by any 
possibilities of adventure, and Small 
Mary, occupied with watching for bun- 
nies which fled before the headlights, 
each occupant of the car was busy 
with his or her thoughts. 

Would the new home hold happi- 
ness? Or would living there mean 
danger and distress? Past taut fences 
and prosperous appearing farm houses 
they rolled until finally sagging posts 
of a once strong gate beckoned them 
toward a lane. High on a hill stood a 
rambling pile, frowning down upon the 
valley. Before it a giant tree stretched 
ghostly arms out in protection. “The 
Lone Oak,” cried Beth and Hal. “Turn 
into the lane, father. We have 
reached the journey’s end.” 

Dark and mysterious, the old house 
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Beth, I’ll race you to the front porch.” 
Off raced the adventurers, Father and 
Mother Brown with the smaller ones 
bringing up the rear. Suddenly there 
was a shriek from Beth, a yell from 
Hal and Father Brown was running 
toward the house. 

“What is it? What happened?” 
cried Father Brown as Little Joe, 
awakened, began to cry. 

“Some wild animal,’’ answered Beth, 
and her voice trembled, “popped right 
out from under my feet and ran off in 
the weeds there. Listen, you can hear 
it gnashing its teeth.” From the 
weeds came rustling and a sound of 
grinding jaws. 

“We need a gun,” said Hal, “and I’m 
goin’ to have one before another night. 
Beth, you take Little Joe. Get a club, 
dad, and let’s find out what sort of a 
varmint it is.” , 


Side by side, Hal and his father, 
stout ‘sticks held tightly, went for- 
ward into the tangled weeds. The 


flashlight revealed two gleaming eyes. 


“We need a gun,” said Hal, and I’m going to have one before another 


night. 


seemed to slumber in the mellow light. 
No sound except the cry of night birds 
and the subdued voices of the new- 
comers broke the stillness. Out from 
the car sprang Hal, a sturdy youth 
approaching manhood, to be followed 
by Sister Beth, Hal’s-junior by a year. 
“Give me the flashlight, dad,” said- 
Hal. “We have no key but perhaps 
there’s a door unlocked or a window 
unbarred. I’m going to be first in the 
new home.” 

“Slowly,” cautioned Father Brown, 
“slowly, son. We have plenty of time 
for exploring; years, I hope, before we 
leave this farm. Coming, Mother? 
You can leave Mary and Little Joe 
here while we look over our new 
home.” 

“Never!” cried Mother Brown as she 
held close her little son. 
to my hand, Mary. Little Joe is sleep- 
ing, father. You must carry him. 
There may be nothing to fear here but 
whatever comes we will face it to- 
gether, and together we will look over 
ovr new home. Go on with the light, 
al, but stay within call. It may be 
imagination but to me the very air is 
filled with mystery.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Hal. “Mother’s 
got her head full of these silly stories. 
Nothing to be afraid of. Come on, 


“Hold fast ; 





Dad, xet a club.” 


Suddenly there was a =_ startled 
“Whoosh” and a gaunt old sow broke 
from cover to run tearing thru the 
brush. ‘We have met the enemy and 
he is ourn!” shouted Hal. “Some 
‘wild animal,’ Sis. If we’d had a gun 
we might have had bacon for break- 
fast.” 

“T notice you didn’t run in by your- 
self very fast,” answered Beth. “But 
if that is a sample of the ‘ghosts’ and 
‘pirates’ we haven’t much to be afraid 
of. Well, let’s try the door.” But the 
doors were fast locked and barred 
windows repelled every attempt to en- 
ter. New owners must await the day 
before they could explore. They 
turned to the great tree and sure 
enough, nestling in its branches, tho 
high in the top, was some sort of 
building. A ladder, nailed to the tree, 
favited exploration. “I’m going up,” 
said Hal. Slowly, the flashlight be- 
fore him, Hal ascended. 

Built into the tree was a miniature 
house big enough to hold a man. As 
he drew himself up even with the 











Where Three Minds Meet— 
On The 
NICHOLSON Fiat File 


When the farmer and mechanic get to talk- 
ing with the hardware dealer, their minds 
generally meet on NICHOLSON Files as 
keen cutting, durable tools. 


Both the farmer and the mechanic use thé 
NICHOLSON Flat Bastard File for cutting 
away metal stock, and the hardware dealer, 
besides keeping it for sale, finds endless jobs 
for this file around his home. 


The NICHOLSON Flat Bastard File has 
double cut teeth and comes in lengths varying 
from four inches to eighteen inches. 


There is aright file for every kind of work and a 
NICHOLSON File for every purpose. Hardware 
dealers carry them because of their ability to cut 
faster and last longer than any other kind of file. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OL S, Providence, R. 1.,U.S.A. 
Sey 
U.S.A. 


(TRADE MAR 





—A File for Every Purpose 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








THE WONDERFUL NEW TWO-ROW 
THAT HANDLES LIKE A SINGLE-ROW 








opening Hal heard the rustling move- | 


ment of something inside, 
gleamed out at him. The flashlight 
dropped to the ground below. Should 
he go on? 

(To be continued next week) 
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NEW CENTURY N° 4-A 
With Self-Adjusting Gangs 


Ride this wonderful new, light draft, easily-handled aceurate-working two-row down 
the field just once and your ideas about two-row cultivation will be completely changed! 
For the “New Century” is as different from the old heavy, clumsy two-row as the day 
ie from night. 

Here is atwo-row cultivator that actually wil/do as accurate work as the averege 
single row. And you don’t need four arms. four legs and four eyes to do good work with 
the ‘New Century’! It’s se//-adjusting gangs cut your work in half. 

Pivot wheels, quick, wide dodge and parallel gangs all assist in making the work easy 
and accurate. 

Get the facts about this and other types of New Century two-rew Cultivators. 
dealer does not have them, write for information. 


Manufactured by The Roderick Lean Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


THE T. G. NORTHWALL CO., Omaha, Nebr., "WiSP iW 


WEST.IOWA 
Transfer Stock for Eastern Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids Trsfr. & Stg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


“NEW CENTURY” No. 3 


Leverless Single Row Cultivator 


The cultivator that take tired arms and sore 
legs out of the day’s work. Exceptionally sim- 
ple, light draft, and easy to handle. No levers 
no springs to weaken— always in balance. The 
ope’ ators weig t balances the gangs making ac- 
curate work in crooked rows and in cross plo«- 
ing easy. See it at your dealers—ifhe does not 
have it, write us or our distributors above. 


If your 
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see: 


Ceresota 





Real Economy 
in Baking 

A farmer’s wife says, 

“CERESOTA seems to go 

farther than other brands of 


flour and this is an item in 
our large family.” 








Ceresota is uniform and de- 
pendable. The ideal bread 
and pastry flour, Order a 
sack from your grocer. It’s 
real baking economy to 
use Ceresota Flour — 
Pure, Wholesome and Not 
Bleached.. 
Manufactured by 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 
150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


‘Unchanging Rates ‘Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 


SAVE YOUR FEET 


= . 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 












the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special wfttten ,ermission has been obtained. 






This statement may got always apply to 








Peter’s Denial and Repentance 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 1, 1927. Mark, 14:53, 54, 
66-71; Luke, 22:61, 62.) 


“And they led Jesus away to the 
high priest: and there come together 
with him all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes. (54) And Pe- 
ter had followed him afar off, even 
within, into the court of the high 
priest; and he was sitting with the of- 


ficers, and warming himself in the 
light of the fire. 
“And as Peter was beneath in the 


court, there cometh one of the maids 
of the high priest; (67) and seeing Pe- 
ter warming hintself, she looked upon 
him, and saith, Thou wast also with 
the Nazarene, even Jesus. (68) But he 
denied, saying, I neither know, nor un- 
derstand what thou sayest: and he 
went out into the porch; and the cock 
crew. (69) And the maid saw him, and 
began again to say to them that stood 
by, This is one of them. (70) But he 
again denied it. And after a little 
while again they that stood by said to 
Peter, Of a truth thou art one of them; 
for thou art a Galilean. (71) But he 
began to curse, and to swear, I know 
not this man of whom ye speak. 

“And the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, how that he said 
unto him, Before the cock crow thou 
shalt deny me thrice. (63) And he 
went out and wept bitterly.” 


Of all the disciples, Peter seems to 
me the most intensely human. He did 
not grasp the deeper spiritual meaning 
of many of the sayings of Jesus, as 
did John, until after he had learned 
that he could not reach the hearts of 
men by force. Peter was in no sense 
a mystic. He did not grasp the close 
relation betwixt the old dispensation 
and the new, as did Paul; for Peter 
was neither a politician nor a philoso- 
pher. Peter was, first and last, a man 
of quick comprehension of the thing to 
be done, whether in fishing or preach- 
ing, and of prompt action in the doing 
of it. He was ardent in his affections, 
impulsive, always ready 
mind and to act quickly, and some- 
times both to speak and act without 
much thinking. One can not help lik- 
ing Peter, because he is such an in- 
tensely human being. We may like 
Johu better on the Sabbath, or when 
in affliction or in trouble, but on ordi- 
nary week days we naturally like 
Peter. 

This Thursday night, as we would 
say, or in Jewish phrase, this night- 
half of Friday, had been a hard night 
for the ardent, impulsive, impetuous 
Peter. Early in the night, after Jesus 
had gotten rid of the traitor, He had 
said that all of them (that is, all His 
disciples) would fail in their loyalty to 
Him that very night. All protested, 
and Peter said that tho all the rest 
should desert Him, yet he would not. 
(Mark, 14:27-29.) Jesus answers in sub- 
stance: Peter, you will have denied 
me not only once, but three times, be- 
fore morning. Peter protests that he 
will go to prison or die first, and Jesus 
tells him that Satan is anxious to try 
him out, but that He has prayed for 
him, that his faith fail not. (Matthew, 
22:31, 32.) 

Here was Peter’s first mistake: He 
thought he knew himself better than 
Jesus knew him. This saying of Jesus 
must have disturbed Peter. What 
did He mean? Then when Jesus asked 
Peter, together with James and John, 
to watch with Him in His hour of 


| which he 





to speak his | 


trouble, that He likened to a death 
struggle, Peter, worn out both in mind 
and body, fell asleep with the rest, not 
only once but twice. When Jesus said 
that they might as well sleep on, for 
they could do Him no more good, Peter 
must have felt that he had made an- 
other serious mistake. He was very 
nervous now; and when he saw Jesus 
arrested, bound and determined to 
make good his word, he drew his 
sword, only to be told he had made 
another mistake. .Then, losing all of 
his courage, he ran with the rest. Soon 
he saw that this was still another mis- 
take; that he must at least be near the 
Master; and he followed Him at a dis- 
tance. Apparently he caught up with 
the procession after it had left the 
house of Annas, and was going to the 
palace of Caiaphas, the high priest. 
There were two courts belonging to 


the palace, the inner and the outer, 
connected by a gate. John, who was 
evidently acquainted with the gate- 


keeper, passed in thru the court, and, 
missing Peter, told the gate-keeper 
that he was a friend of his, and asked 
him to let him in when he came. 
Around this inner court there were 
porches, connecting it with the palace 
proper.. John evidently went into the 
palace, to be as near as possible to 
Jesus, while Peter joined the crowd 
around the fire in the courtyard, from 
could see thru the lighted 
windows of the palace proper what 
was going on within. (John, 18:15, 
16.) 

The only fire possible at that time 
and place was that of charcoal in a 
brazier. If any of you have ever no- 
ticed the faces of people standing in 
the light of this blue blaze, such as 
alcohol makes, you can readily see 
how difficult it would be to distinguish 
between even people you know. While 
Peter was standing around with the 
crowd, diseussing, as they naturally 
would, the easy arrest of Jesus, and 
perhaps wondering why the disciples 
did not resist, or what had become of 
them, a maid, possibly the one who let 
him in at the gate, said: Are you not 
one of the followers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth? It is a trying time just now for 
Peter. He had not time to think, and 
hesitation was dangerous. So he evad- 
ed the question, and said, in effect: I 
don't Know what you are talking 
about. (What would you have said un- 
der such circumstances?) 

Peter evidently felt that he had 
made another mistake. So he left the 
company around the fire and went out 
onto the porch, where the maid—pos 
sibly the same maid, not satisfied with 
his denial—must have gone and taken 
another look at him. She said posi- 
tively, not to Peter, but to the bystand- 


ers: This is one of the men who 
were with the prisoner. This time he 
| said openly that he was not. By this 


| time the members of the council, who 





were hastily summoned for this irreg- 
ular meeting of the Sanhedrin prior to 
their regular meeting the next day, 
were probably coming along the porch, 
and this turned the attention of the by- 
standers from Peter. He is now more 
and more excited. He goes back to 
the crowd around the fire. He can 
now see the lights going back and 
forth in the second story, where the 
investigation is going on, and the faces 
of those within. Sometimes he sits 
down; sometimes stands around. His 
excitement is manifest, and awakens 
more suspicion. One of them (John 
says it was a friend of Malchus, the 
servant of the high priest, whose ear 
he had cut off) goes to him and says. 
in substance: There is no use your 
trying to deceive us. You are a Gali- 


lean. I know you by your dialect, 
your brogue. This took Peter entirely 
off his guard, and he both denied and 
swore that he did not even know such 
aman. Poor Peter! As he looks up to 
the window and sees the face of the 
suffering Savior, with that calm and 

, to him reproachful look, he breaks 

| down entirely, goes away by himself, 
and weeps bitterly. He had made an- 
other mistake. Jesus knew Peter bet- 
ter than he knew himeselt. 

That he did not fail under Satan’s 
sifting is manifest when, some time 
after the resurrection, Jesus asked 

| him, on the shore of Galilee: “Simon, 
| son of John, lovest thou me more than 
| these (the other disciples)?” When 
He asked this question the third time, 
Peter could only say, in bitter grief: 


“Lord, thou knowest all things. Thou 
| knowest that I love thee.” 
Peter was over-confident. We, too, 


have been over-contident of ourselves 
many a time. Peter slept when he 
ought to have been awake; so have 
we. Peter, with the best intentions, 
fought when fighting could only do 
| harm; so have we. Peter, when in a 
| very tight place, said and did things 


| he was thoroly ashamed of after- 
wards; so have we. 4 

Someone may ask: Why did he not 
Stay away from temptation? Peter 


| could not stay away from the Master 

' he loved. The more quiet, thoughtful 

' and perhaps more prudent John-eould 
go untempted; but Peter was Peter, 
and had to act out his own nature, as 

we all of us do. With all his faults, 

/ we can not help liking Peter—he is so 
thoroly human. 





Western Reclamation Projects 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 18, E. O. Fip- 
pin, of Virginia, writes, “Keep your 
eye on reclamation.” This injunction 
might have carried more weight if it 
had been put into practice some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago when every 
senator and representative as far east 
as the Dakotas felt obligated to his 
state to procure for them a reclama- 
tion project. 
| This fad is now out of style, and the 
feasible projects are now almost com- 
| pletely populated and again on a 
sound basis. Mr. Fippin’s viewpoint 
of the reclamation service as an engin- 
eering and spending agency, which 
does not give a whoop about the finan- 
| cial condition of the settler. would be 
radically changed were he dealing 
with them on one of these projects. 

We as settlers are required by the 
reclamation law to return to the Unit- 
ed States government every dime they 
expend in reclaiming our land, and in 
addition these projects are paying our 
government millions in taxes’ that 
could never be realized if the land 
were left desert. Practically all our 
| products are consumed on the west 
coast; in fact, hogs “and cattle are not 
uncommon on the Portland and Seat- 
| tle markets from as far east as Ne- 
braska; also a great deal of eastern 
corn is imported by stockmen who win- 
ter their sheep here. Our poultry 
prices are based on shipments from 
the orient (including eggs), and dairy 
prices are based more or less on im- 
portations from Holland and Denmark 
(not Virginia). 

I wish Mr. Fippin could visit some 
of the western projects and see what 
an unreasonable position the Indians 
would be in without water on their res- 
ervations. He would also be surprised 
to find so few Indians here as com- 
pared with whites, and I am sure he 
would be impressed with the progres- 
siveness of the people here to the ex- 
tent that he could possibly see be- 
yond the boundaries of his own state 
and would henceforth hesitate to criti- 
cise one of tlie most important fac- 
tors in the development of the western 
states. 








CLARK L. ROBERTS. 





Idaho. 
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Fhe hardware 
your new house 
needs 


RE you building a new 
home on your farm 
this summer? If you 

are, pay particular attention 
to the door hinges and locks 
and the cupboard and window 
hardware. A good building 
deserves good hardware, and 
the difference in cost between 
poor and good is so little that 
it is poor economy to buy 
anything but the best. There 
is no greater nuisance than 
a door that doesn’t swing 
free or sags, or locks that 
won’t catch. And you can 
so easily avoid it by getting 
well made hardware. 


Ask This Man 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man has been very par- 
ticular in picking out this 
class of goods, and from long 
years of experience, he under- 
stands the differences that 
you would probably not be 
able to distinguish by merely 
looking at them. The best 
way to do is to go to him and 
let him help you select the 
things that he knows will 
give you long, trouble-free 
service. It will save you a 
lot of money in the long run 
and it is always as easy to put 
on a good lock as a poor one. 


Go talk to the “Farm Serv- 
ce’? Hardware Man nearest 
you about builders’ hardware 
and have the difference in 
such things explained to you. 
You will be under no obli- 
gation. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 





| 
| 
| 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 





= 





Curd in Farm Butter 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We would like some information 
relative to butter made from our Jer- 
sey cow. She is in her second lacta- 
tion period, starting last November. 


| There are numerous white. particles or 


| ing 








curd in the butter. Some are small 
while others are quite large. There 
is more sometimes than others. The 
cream is hand skimmed and we churn 
twice a week.” 

The curd in the butter is more apt 
to be caused by the method of mak- 
butter than by the cow. Thoro 
washing of the butter before adding 
the salt will usually do away with 
most of this trouble. 

We would suggest that our subscrib- 
er stop the churn when the particles 
of butter are about the size of kernels 
of corn. Then drain off the butter- 
milk and wash the butter with pure 
water. Revolving the churn a few 
times with the water in it will help in 
the washing and will also coagulate 
the butter into larger particles. After 
draining the wash water from the but- 
ter we would add salt and work the 
butter. If the salt is unevenly dis- 
tributed it will often cause the butter 
to appear mottled. 

If salt is added to the butter before 
the buttermilk is washed out, it pre- 
cipitates some of the casein in the but- 
termilk and this appears later in the 
butter. Hand skimmed cream is more 
apt to have curd in it than separator 
cream, especially if the milk is al- 
lowed to clabber before the cream is 
skimmed. Anything that will cause 
chunks of curd to be present will cause 
the white spots which our subscriber 
has. noticed in the butter. 





Butter Production Large 


Butter continues to be the outlet for 
the major portion of dairy products 
that are manufactured, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. Almost one 
and one-half billion pounds of butter 
were manufactured in 1925. The total 
value of the dairy products manufac- 
tured during the year was $973,827,000, 
which is a slight increase over 1923, 
when the last figures were available. 

The total for 1925 was made up as 
follows: Butter, 1,445,204,000 pounds, 
valued at $632,373,000; cheese, other 
than cottage, 504,186,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $111,286,000; cottage cheese, 
50,161,000 pounds, valued at $4,159,000; 
condensed and evaporated milk, 1,799,- 
694,000 pounds, valued at $144,866,000; 
powdered milk, including dried and 
powdered buttermilk, 110,684,000 
pounds, valued at $11,865,000; ice 
cream mix or stock, 85,361,000 pounds, 
valued at $9,215,000; miscellaneous 
products, such as butter oil, dried case- 
in, sugar of milk, canned sterilized 
milk, surplus milk and cream sold, 
skim milk, buttermilk, etc., $60,063,000. 





Cream Grading Is Coming 


Undoubtedly some creamerymen are 
afraid to start buying cream on grade 
becauge they think that they will lose 
a lot of business. Others who have 
started paying for quality have been 
surprised that they have lost so little 
business. The cream that they have 
lost did not make them any money 
anyway. In other creameries there 
has been a distinct gain in volume of 
business, due to grading, as it has 
enabled the creamery to pay a bet- 
ter price, which in turn has stimulated 
a larger volume of business. 

It is an established fact that where 
grading is started without adopting a 
plan that will make the farmers more 
money, it will probably fail. On the 
other hand, when grading is started as 








a means of manufacturing a higher 
quality of product which in turn will 
enable the creamery to pass on the 
benefits of the improved product to the 
producers, it will usually win. 

Cream grading is making progress. 
It is based on sound principles. One 
of the best methods of increasing the 
returns from dairying is by improving 
the quality of the product. Unless 
the increased prices received for high 
quality products are passed on to the 
producer thru buying products on 
grade, farmers can not be expected to 
be interested in improving quality. 


Don’t Turn On Pasture Too 
Early 


The shortage of roughage in many 
sections during the past winter will 
encourage many people to turn their 
dairy cows out on pasture as soon as 
a few warm days cause the grass to 
turn green. In most cases this is a 
mistake. If possible to secure suffi- 
cient roughage, the cows will do bet- 
ter and the pasture will produce more 
feed later in the season if it is allowed 
to get a good start before the cows are 
turned upon it. 

When grass first starts in the spring 
it has little nourishment in it. It is 
more of a stimulant than a feed. Cows 
that have been on dry feed during the 
winter will be crazy for it and will 
often fail to eat the regular feed of- 
fered. Therefore better results will be 
had if the cows are not allowed to 
roam over the pastures trying to get 
a blade of grass here and there until 
there is really something for them to 
eat. 

If the grass is allowed to grow and 


take root in the spring before it is pas- | 


tured it will furnish not only more but 
also better feed for the cows. Pas- 
tures that are cropped close in- 
spring often remain that way thruout 
the season, unless the weather is very 
favorable for growth. Grass which 
has some length, protects the moist- 
ure and grows faster in dry weather. 





Ideas Gleaned From Cow Test- 
ers’ Reports 


“Our best cow is off this time,” stat- 
ed one of the members of the Polk 
county association to Harold Hain- 
line, the tester, when he arrived at 
their place. “Every month I hear this 
story from some one,” states Mr. Hain- 
line. “I believe that most of these in- 
juries could be prevented by putting 
a pipe partition between each cow. 
Often the herds are increased too 
much in proportion to the size of the 
barn.” 

“Will cows of Iowa dairymen spend 
the summer running over a dried blue 
grass pasture trying to get sufficient 
nutrients to keep up her body and fill 
her owner’s milk pail?” is a question 
asked by Kenneth Birdzel, of Taylor 
county, who reports that many farm- 
ers are meeting the pasture situation 
satisfactorily by sowing sweet clover. 
Where sweet clover can not be grown 


| he recommends that an old hog lot be 
| put into sudan grass as it will furnish 


a lot of good summer feed. 

“Buying an untested separator is 
like buying a pig in a poke,” states 
Roy Lewis, from Hancock county. He 
reports that two of his members 
bought second hand separators that 
were reported to be in good running 
order but they proved disappointing 
when tested. One showed a loss of .5 
per cent fat while the other lost fat 
at-the rate of .22 per cent. Both of 
these separators would have lost their 
new owners over $5 worth of fat per 
month if they had continued to use 
them. Lewis suggests that “some- 
times a good buy for the money may 
be rather ‘good-by money’.” 


RELIABLE VACCINES | 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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as necessary as , 
good food—itinsures 
dry barns, freedom from 
drafts and better health for stock. 


Aerators 


are scientifi King correct and ey 
in price. Work automaticall d im- 
prove appearance of barns. om lum- 
ber dealer has them in stock. Ask him. 


King Ventilating Co. Owatonna, Mina. 
MICHIGAN 


STAVE SILOS | 


jaar bactes eee eeer aaa 

Sapte ins you ine fe at = 3 pm | 

Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territery. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S&S. Washington St. Peoria, IMinols 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinols 
Piant: Buffalo, lowa 




























LUMBER 


5% or More Saving 


you. Don’ qi even consider 


FARMERS "LUM MBER co. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so I thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 20,“Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50¢ packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine, and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
Cc. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Lowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by microscopic organisms 
which multiply with great rapidity in 
the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged 
with the droppings. Readers are 








warned to beware of White Diar- | 


Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
ouly prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; 
they develop quicker and feather 
earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, | sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Waterloo, lowa, for a box 
of their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 


rhea. 


and double, treble, even quadruple your | 


profits. Send 50c for package of Walko 
(or $1.00 for extra large box)—give it 
in all drinking water and watch results. 
You'll find you won't lose one chick where 
you lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don't find it 


the greatest little chick saver you ever 


used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
oldest and. strongest bank in Waterloo, 
lowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, lowa 


CHICKS 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES 
Bloodtested—Accredited 
Purebred production quality stock. 
Good as the best. Only hatchery pro- 
ducing Rose Comb Barred Rocks. 
Prices reduced proportionate with cost 
of hatching eggg. Prices and catalog. 
Livable guarantee. Golden rule policies. 














| is dissolved 
| added to the ammonia and kerosene. 


| that if the rooms of a 


| loaded with bed bugs. 








Wengers Hatchery, South English, iowa 








\PROFITABLE CHICK BOOK 





We Don’t until is book 
FREE co'poutey, Wertion fae ie 


Broode 





Farm, Box 54. 





ry Supulion ‘Diamond 
from heavy laying flocks 


ot poultry 68. 
Write for this book today. 
try Knoxville, lows 

















| The Poultry 


. Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex - 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
pouitry will be cheerfully answered. 

















Cimex Lectularis 


Cimex lectularis sounds so learned 
it makes a better heading for an ar- 
ticle than plain bed bugs; but that is 
what it means. They get in chicken 
houses with disastrous results unless 


| some way is found of exterminating 


them. In chicken houses, whitewash 
to which turpentine has been added in 
the proportion of a half pint each of 
turpentine, ammonia 


them if it reaches them. The camphor 
in the turpentine, then 


The Dakota Farmer last year published 
a letter from a subscriber who claimed 
house were 
cleared and grain put on the floor, the 
bed bugs would leave. The editor 
wrote for further information. We 
quote from the subscriber’s answer to 


| him: 


“Yes, I have seen where the house 
has been left idle and the beg bugs are 
gone when grain has been left in the 
house, My brother-in-law owned a 
house that was not plastered and was 
When fall came 
he put his corn, stalks and kernels, 
wheat, oats, speltz, radish seeds and 
some potatoes in the house. He closed 
the doors and windows and left the 
place until April the next year, then 


| he cleaned up the-house and there 
| isn’t a bed bug in it. 


The house we 
are living in had bed bugs, too. When 
the owner went away, he put two 
sacks of hog millet and a little oats 
and wheat mixed in one corner. Now 
we have lived here two years, and | 
haven't seen a bed bug: My husband 
bought a baby bed at a sale and it was 
just loaded. I took a boiler of hot lye 
water and washed the bed; then when 
it was dry I put it in the wheat bin for 
two weeks and there isn’t a sign of a 
bed bug. I hope your readers won't 
think this is fishy, but will try it and 
that we will hear from them after they 
try it.” 

The treatment for bed bugs is a fol- 
low up treatment. One spraying won't 
help much. Any good spray if used 
faithfully at regular intervals will in 
time clear the place, provided there 
are no hiding places that are un- 
touched. 





The Home Market 


The farmers are not supplying all 
the farm produce this town needs. 
This condition is universal. The ex- 
cuses the merchants make are these: 
They say the town needs more poul- 
try and truck growing; that farmers 


| who do truck growing or poultry grow- 


ing lack a marketing organization 
that would stabilize production, over- 
come irregularity of delivery and as- 
sure uniform quality of produce sent 
to market. These, the dealers say, are 
outstanding essentials in building a de- 
pendable and permanent market. 

The farmers claim that a co-opera- 
tive marketing organization can not 
successfully function unless a market 
to handle its output already exists. 
The county agents state that more 
dairy cows and more poultry are need- 
ed to serve as an economic balance. 
There has been more argument than 
usual about buying at home, owing to 
the buy-at-home week. One of the the- 
aters is getting in big with the mer- 
chants by giving a ticket to the the- 
ater for every small mail order cata- 
log, and a ticket good for thirty days 
for a large catalog from a mail order 
house. This is a sidelight on town 
affairs; a sidelight on a co-operative 
egg organization is the following ex- 
tract from a report: “There was a 
slight decrease in egg marketings, due 
to non-delivery of members.” 

When we consider the size of a 


BABY CHICKS 





and kerosene 
| with four ounces of camphor will kill 


Mr. Wayne Shinn: 
you April Ist. 
raised 1,550 out of 1,500. 





laid as high 


and price list at once. 


Arriba, Colorado 

Dear Sir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks that we 
bought of you, I feel that [ owe you some hand- 
abake. Aa I had two identical houses to be filled I 
thought [ would demonstrate between your chicks 
and one of the best breeders im our state. Bol 
bought 1,000 of his 20c chicks. I have cared for these 
two broods of chicks tdentically the same and you 
bave won out on every point. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are six days the young- 
eat they laid thefr firat egg July 15th. Colorado 
banch laid thetra July 3ist. The performance has 
beer quite similar all the way down the line. After 
taking 25 of your average pullete and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, whenI confined them 
to their houses for the winter, your house has laid 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado 


I must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 
I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough in my fncubator 


to make 1,500; mine were hatching when I received the shipment. [ §°0 









Skiatook, Okla 







I had 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pullets. 
g They began to lay in August. 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs in a day, and they have 
as 3565 inaday. From November 15th to December 15th | sold $400 worth of 
eggs Off my pullets. 80 you see I am well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 
I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you & prosperous 

year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, M 


Tir. Wayne N. Shinn, 


By October they were at it right: from 


rs. G@. A. Switzer. 


100 
uP 


Wayne N. Shinn Hatchery, 


Greentop, Missourt. 


Gentlemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H. Dahtheimer, of Crawford, Nebraska, bas written 
us @ letter regarding your firm. It ts so bighty 
complimentary that we feel the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


The following is§an extract from his letter of 
June 22, 1926: 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them to be honest and honorable and more than 
fair in all their business transactions and such aa 
honest and honorable and fair concern must eurely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some of them 
sometimes would maybe be a Httie late. Not say- 
ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 





house, Now I! do not mean by this letter that Mr.— 

pullets are a poor bunch, for a are _— —— 

of pullets, but do not seem to have the pep an 

endurance that yours possess. The Nebraska Farmer, 
Yours very truly. G. F, Lucore, Protective Service, 
They are satisfied with SHINN CHICKS because they are bred, hatched and sold right 


ORDER AT THESE LOW PRICES 


chicks they sell. Thetr stock ts simply something 
grand.” Sincerely yours, 


G. OC. Wee Fieve ooo 5 on 6 ky ees eee en ' 100 soo 1000 

S. CG. Brown Leghorns......0....2cc0cc000 f $10.25 $51.25 $102.50 

pe Ree ee Pee ere ee | & 

B.C. TES TOE OG. occ idee osnes 8 r 12.25 61.25 122.50 

R. C. Rhode Island ee PROG Pe ee \ 

Barred Plymouth Rocks..............06- me : 

White Plymouth Rocks.................. ( 12.25 61.25 122.50 

Bult Piymouth ROOK... ccccvocvescevcseve \ 

Pt CUMINRIORE cucecccrreciswtoeeseeress er a , 

TOO CUPMTORS ccvewcccccccccscoapeesce y 12.2 61.25 122.50 

White Wyandottes ...........- adicem Tate \ 

Bilver Laced Wyandottes..........-...0+- + 12.25 61.25 122.50 

Witte LARESGANE « cciccccccorcceeresctres 

ee ee 8.25 41.25 82.50 
WAYNE N. SHINN Box 213 GREENTOP, MISSOURI 

















SUNNYSIDE 
Look! *cuicxs Look! 
Ashton’s Dependable Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD 


From certified and blood tested flocks. We guarantee our chicks to come from the very 
finest flocks that have been certified by Judge Shellabarger, Also from flocks that have been 
blood tested and free from disease of white diarrhea. We guarantee every shipment as 


represented. ‘ 
March and April Prices 
300 


100 Golden, Buff Orpingtons, 100 300 
White & Br. Leghorns......$11.50 $11.00 per 100 White Wyandottes _........$14.50 $14.00 per 100 
Sheppard Aueconas ....... 11.50 11.00 per100 Silver & Partridge Wyan. 15.00 14.50 per 100 
Rar. Rocks, S. C. Reds... 13.50 13.00 per 100 ersey Giants woes GOUOO 
W. Rocks, Fishel strain feavy Assorted .. .- 10.506 10.00 per 100 
R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks... 14.00 13.50 per 100 Heavy and Light Mixed... 9.00 

We absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from purebred, high 

producing flocks ee motto is 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid and satisfied customers. 
Best shipping facilities in lowa. Write for our valuable free catalog. 

BUY SMITH-HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 











DEPT. W 








the eritical first two 
losses with little chicks come the firet two weeks, Now they 
chicka broode i 


Wis cue oo ae Miller 2-week old accredited chicks. 
Figure what the cost would be 
from these regular prices, then 
deduct 15% from your remit- 
Today: A 
Varia! 











Buy 2 Week Old Chicks 





Special Offer—15 % Discount from 


Missouri’s Pioneer Hatcheryman 


as 














GAIN Missourt’s Pioneer Hatchery leads in service tothe poultry ratser. 
Now you can get Missourt State Accredited chicks, carefully brooded past 
weeks. 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed, You siready know that the bi 
iler’s two-week ol 
rough the 
il mature early, cut your chick losses, increase your profits, L want 4 
i hicks this year and for a shorttime will give you a 15 per cent reduction 


tance, 


We prepay Gil shipping 
charges and furnish the feed 
and water for the expressman er e 
to give them. 
ity (Two-weeksold Chicks) 24 Chicks 





48 Chicks 96Chicks 288 Chicks 
$18 $36.00 $100 


4 Plymouth Rocks . 739.60 60 
White Plymouth Rocks ° ° ° ° . Oe 18.60 36.00 100 
Buff Plymouth Rocks ° ° : - 9.60 18.60 86.00 100 
White Wyandottes 1 ic ta? ak aie 9.60 18.60 86.00 100 
Silver Laced Wyandottes . ° ° ° . 10.80 20.80 40.00 110 
oae C. R. . . 9.60 18.60 36.00 100 
Sin eC. R. 1. Reds 5 : 9.60 18.00 36.00 100 
. c f ing tons - 9. 36.00 10¢ 
3, 6. White Urpingtone ‘ 19:80 20.80 40.00 110 This trade mark stands 
ait 1 ‘ - 23. .00 125 
White Langshans . 12.00 23.00 45.00 125 for more than a querter 
Black Langshane 9-60 18-60 86.00 100 century of trathfal ad- 
8.C - & 40 1.00 90 - 
- oe sean 33.00 a vertising and depend 
; 9.60 14.60 86.00 100 able sercice to poultry 
-2¢ x 26.00 75 
7.20 14.00 28:00 78 FaSOre. 
. 6.60 12.00 22 00 60 
6.50 10,00 18.00 50 


Remember, these are all geautns Milier-Hatched, 
Missouri Accredited Chicks, and come to you 100% 


Write Today 


for this live delivery guaranteed. They bave a big start that 
will enable you to develop them quickly {nto heavy 
FR EE laying pullets and fine, big broilers. They wil! bring 
you real profits. Donot waft. Donotdelay. Getin 
Book on on this big, spectal short-time offer and save 15% oa 
h two-week-old chicks. 
Baby Chicks. 
Shows my THE MILLER HATCHERIES 


16 Breeds in Kinney Miller, Pres. Established 1902 
Life Colors. BOX 588 LANCASTER, MO. 




















SprinG is the time to clean 
up and disinfect. 


Time to get busy with the 
sprinkling can charged with 
a solution of Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. 


Sprinkle it in the poultry- 
house—in the nests, roosts, 
fioors.. Spray it in the cracks 
and crevices to kill the mites. 

Sprinkle it in the cow 
barns, in the pig-pens, sinks, 
drains and closets—wherever 
there is filth or a foul odor. 
It kills the disease germs, 
keeps everything, everywhere, 
healthful and clean-smelling. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 

Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 


BABY CHICKS 




















Maptecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 


because every hen in M 


o , purebred, 
a pon. 
80 per cent of batchin 


M of old ~cusomers. u 


1 100 per cent 
aplecrest breeding flocks is a 
and blood-tes for White 


capacity needed to fill orders Fé 
eaiing varities. 
ment. Personal attention. ldo per cent 
special Ten-Day Guarantee. Make money with 
crest Chicks, this year. 


“*$1813.25 From Maplecrest Flock”’ 
writes Mre. R. Rensberger o *arne ‘ 

$96 worth of Maplecre eka. °°$125 in December 
», Maplecrest chicks ordered in 
a says ct. Sipple, Okemah 
a. Do Maplecrest Chicks Pay? 

Ty wome this year and see for your- § 
self. Catale and loweat prices sent 
Tree. Write A. €. GINGERICH, Prop. 


aple 









“Now ready. Big, husky, Purebred, 
Cert-O-Cuid, 8mith- Hatched Chicks from 
ed Hogen Tested Flocks. Price 
per 100 delivered post paid: Rocks, 
hite, Buff, Reda, 8. C. or R. C 
White Wyandottes 



















‘Atinck 
15 Anconas, White or Brown Leghorns 

1. LA. Brahame, $18. White Minorcas and J.B 

Giants, $20. Promp* shipment. Catalog free 


KP 0.0.6. HATCHERIES Co": 


red, White, 
Ris. White Orvingtone, 
fii. tt 











gemo fend postcard today. All about 
nw? FREE Poultry. Eggs for Hatching, Brooder 


STRAW 
Steves, Supplies and Diamond Strain 
Chicks. From heavy laying flocke culled and 
eclected by expert poultry ges. Don’t buy 
7until you get our book. Send post card today. 
Osceola Hatchery, Box 54, Osceola, towa 


BABY CHICKS fowls Facs 
tue pure-bred chickens, ducks, 
fowls, eges, chicks at low prices 26 

















6d breeds 
turkeys, 


years with America’s most we pete pealtry 
Northern heavy ege producers 16,000 prizes. sarge 
Ratalog free A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN 








of LIKE STEEL NESTS 


Knudson Galvanized Steel Nests 

selling for 17 years O 
Let ue tell you bow theese nests will 
bay for themselves ip a sbort time. om 
Actual tests bave proved this fact. The cost is smal! 
they last a lifetime. Convenient; sanitary. Get our 





FREE catalog and special prices 
DEALERS: | on other poultry supplics. Write 
Writc for our] today. hiiie 
AMAN -SCHUSKE METAL WORK 
interesting Fey rt . os 
proposition Established 1870 














chicken or of an egg, it seems small 
business, but faced with the value of 
the industry, it’s a man’s size business 
where contracts should be entered 
into carefully and lived up to even at 
a temporary loss. People won’t buy at 
home—the farmer knows that—unless 
home buying is for their best interest. 


The Finishing Touch 


The poultryman had finished sepa- 
rating his cockerels from his young 
pullets; his eye held a satisfied gleam 
as he said: “They’ll-make beautiful 
carcasses if they get the right finish- 
ing touch.” 

“You see to that yourself?” I asked. 
He nodded his head. 

“When I’ve a bunch of chicks fatiten- 
ing, I know what I want them to eat 
each day, and I’m always on hand to 
see that they clean up what’s in the 
trough. When food is left it means 
more than the waste of that food. It 
means that the chicken’s appetite has 
lost its edge and that it won't eat as 
much for a day or two as it should 
and that means that it isn’t gaining as 
much as it ought. I feed every day 
for itself and every night every bit of 
food ought to be cleaned up. If it 
isn’t, I'm there to find why.” 

“Il understand you usually top the 
market,” I said. “What is your secret 
for the right finishing touch?” 

“1 feed what the rest feed,” he 
“If there is any difference it is 
I feed my ground grain and my 
eracked corn fresh. 1 don’t hold with 
grinding up too much in advance. 
What it saves in time, it loses in 
taste. Chickens are not particular 
when they’re hunting their own on 
range, maybe, but what they get on 
the range is soaked with sunshine. In 
a fattening coop they’ve got to be 
coaxed to keep up their appetite. I 
may finish these up on the growing 
mash I’ve been feeding with milk. If 
I feed special 1')] maybe use mash in 
the proportions of 100 pounds corn 
meal, 50 of middlings, 50 of ground 
oats and milk to mix, or, lacking milk, 
30 pounds of beef scrap, fed wet three 
times a day with all the cracked corn 
they will eat at night. I'll see.” 

Personal supervision, “the master’s 
eye,” is what gives the best finishing 
touch to any product.—H. W. A. 





said. 
that 





Marketing Eggs in England 


The bulk of the farm eggs of Eng- 
land and Wales is handled by col- 
lectors or “higglers’’ who travel thru 
the country and call once or twice a 
week at each farm and pay cash for 
eggs bought. Some buy on their own 
account for resale on the local market. 
Others collect for wholesale dealers or 
to sell direct to retailers or consumers. 
Little or no distinction is made when 
buying eggs—dirty, inferior and smal}] 
eggs all are taken at the same price. 
In a recent report the British ministry 
of agriculture says: 

“Since the war, the sale of eggs by 
auction has spread rapidly, the quanti- 
ties auctioned showing a steady annual 
increase. Only producers’ own eggs 
are accepted by the auction. More and 
more of the produce formerly sold to 
higglers has come to swell the sup- 
plies auctioned. The majority of these 
auctions are privately owned, and, 
the whole, are efficiently crganized, 
due to the close by the auction- 
eers of the needs of both producers 
and buyers, that, notwithstanding 
the cautious and hesitating attitude 
of country people towards innovations, 
and in spite of opposition from both 
wholesale buyers and higglers, the 
system has succeeded and is being ex- 
tended rapidly. In England, ot course, 
this is a localized operation, and the 
distances permit producer deliveries. 

“For the most part, eggs are re 
ceived from producers direct and ergs 
other than those produced on the send- 
er’s own farm will not knowingly be 
accepted. There is a2 growing tend- 
ency at the auctions to grade eggs, and 
the lots are usually displayed with the 


on 


studs 


sO 





BABY CHICKS 





Mother Miller Chicks 











THE OLD RELIABLE 


Famous Layers 





50 chicks was a good order. 


state in the union. 


At the very beginning my 
hobby was quality, purebred 
chicks that grow to be profit- 
able layers. Today it is a 
business principle because I 
have found that quality chicks 
pay me best and pay my cus- 
tomers the biggest profits. 
Because of long experience, 
modern equipment and big capacity, I 
am able to sell superior chicks at. no 
higher prices than asked for the ordi- 
nary kind. Mother Miller Chicks lay 
early and generously. 


Qaality Pure-Bred Baby Chicks— 
S. C. Buff Leghorns, R. C. Brown Leghorns... 


R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons 
White Orpingtons ....... 





Fifteen years ago when I began hatching a few hundred 
chicks in a spare bedroom hatchery, I never guessed that 
today, I would be associated with my two sons in one of 
the world’s oldest and largest hatcheries, occupying 33 acres 
of ground and with a capacity of 75,000 chicks weekly. Then 
Now orders for 1,000 or even 
2,000 chicks are not unusual, and my customers are in every 


You Get Bigger Profits 








2 
$1,000 IN CASH PRIZES 
Every raiser of Mother 

Miller Chicks has an oppor- 
tunity to share in this hand- 
some prize offer. No cost 
= enter—an equal chance to 
all. 








Note These SPECIAL Prices for May 


per 50 per 100 per 200 per 500 1090 
S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Brown Leghorns........ ro ‘ ry 





Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, S. C. Anconas............... 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes...0..00..0...0cccccccuue 





Assorted Left-overs 





Our standard quality chicks are 


tations to the fullest degree. 


recommend our extra quality chicks 


\ af 
\C%/ 

MoTHER 
MILLER 


CHICKS 


Farnous levers 


Our chicks reach man; 
time of shipment 


$7 on a hundred. 
Baby 


American Chick 











Box 430, 


$5.75 $10.50 $20.50 $50.00 $ 95.00 
. 6. 11.50 22.50 55.00 105.08 
6.75 1250 2450 60.00 115.00 
7.25 13.50 26.50 65.00 125.00 
7.75 1450 28.50 70.00 135.00 
8.50 WOR BESO eeceees 
5.00 9.00 17.50 42.50 58.00 


high-grade 
meet the full requirements of our rigid guarantee. 


Extra Quality From Special Matings—I{ it is your ambition to raise record 
layers, birds that will be a source of pride and joy to you, or if you want the 
pleasure and satisfaction of owning the finest chicks that can be produced, we 
Add 3 cents a chick extra. 


Save $3.00 to $7.00 a Hundred 


lowa points 8 houts from 
There is no state inspection 
charge added to Mother Miller chicks—save $3 to 
All parent stock has been culled 
by our own experts according 
Producers’ 
WO per cent delivery guaranteed anywhere. 
der from this ad, or write for Free Book today. 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 
Emma Miller, President 
Heyworth, Illinois 


stock in ev 


; : ry respect and 
They will 


e 
meet your expec- 


to rules of the 
Association, 
Or- 
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8.C. 


Get Your Chicks When You Want Them 


Gold Seal Chicks, and al! at one time fs the way we do business. Largest hatchery in northera lowa. We 
We ehip postpaid 100 per cent delivery. 


ship Mondays and Thuredays. 
Variety 


White, Buff and Brown Leghorns... sade tetesnsswesen 
Black Minorcas............. Ra aiithe 
Barred and Buff Rocks, 8. and R. C. Reas 

WROGCT PHENO coccs coccce covecss 7 
Mixed, as they run.... .... 


mous Catalog Free. 


100 00 600 1000 
$12 835 965 0105 
Se AS 13 38 60 115 
S seawneee “4 41 66 128 
cocucaenne it 2 60 % 
cece cecece 10 29 4s 90 


WAGNER’S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 














IOWA 


Inspected and 


Accredited 


Hatcheries 
bebind them. 


operated by us. 





These chicks from bigh producing hens, havin 
1064 live arrival guaranteed. 
Watch for our Baby Chick School soen, om K.L. P.C., owned and 


Union Poultry Company, 


SUPERIOR BRED CHICKS 


lowa Accredited Chicks at Prices 
You Cannot Afford to Miss 


our six years breeding 
eautiful catalog free 


Box F, La Porte City, lowa 





All Chicks From Carefully Culled Pure Bred Flocks, 
Every Flock Under Our Personal Supervision 





Per 100 For 500 








Per 108 For 606 
46.00 77.0 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorna, $12.00 $57.50 Buff Rock 8. C. White Minorcaa, - d q 
§.C Kuff | eghorns and Anconas, - - 13.00 )» Heavy Mixed - - - - - - 11.0 be = 
Barred Rocks. S.C. Reds, W. Rocks, B. Minoreas, 14.00 €7 6 Assor ” - - - ° oo ° . $0 «2! 
White Wyandottes, Bull Orpingtans, - 15.00 72.60 Special Mating Flocks, 2c per chick higher. 


TILL’S HATCHERY, 


GRACE’S ACCREDITED CHICKS 5" 


Every Flock State Accredited and on free range. 


High quality chicks that live and grow. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas....-..-...+- 


THEY 
LIVE 


Order from this ad. or write tor full deecription. 


Box W, 


100 per cent live delivery. 


Once a customer, atways a booster. 


BELLEVUE IOWA 





Worid’s greatest laying strains. 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds. 


White and Buff Orpingtons, Wyandcites......----.. 


Bieck Minorcas, 


White Minorcas, Brahmas, Jerscy Giante 
Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Catalog free, 
GRACE’S ACCREDITED HATCSERY. 





100 500 1000 
eeceees $11.00 052.50 $100.00 
ccccece 13.00 62.50 120.00 
cocccce 00 62. 120.00 

3.00 62.50 120.00 

00 80.00 150.00 
Reference:: First Nations! Bank. 





CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 





White 
dered 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have Flocks 


quantities of exgs. Try our horns 
next season. 100 per ct. Live Delivery Prepaid. 


Lexberns Ancouss e 
Barred and White Rocks, 8. C. Reds 
bite end Buff G: White W 





that 
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HIS famous “‘all-in-one” mash 
is cheaper to feed than grains, 

home mixtures or inferior feeds be- 

cause it shortens feeding time from 

bys Lbs.at 6 Weeks shell to maturity. That means higher 
a ae ard cl prices for aon frys, less feed ex- 
Ibs. pense and better profits. 


Sees Makes 2-Ib. Frys In 8 Weeks 


Produces greatest growth in the 
shortest time. Saves baby chicks, 
prevent white diarrhea, bowel trouble 
and leg weakness. Builds flesh for the 
lowest cost per pound. Makes chicks live 
—thrive—and pay. 


Starts Pullets Laying 
Weeks Earlier 


Feed START to FINISH to your 


pullets until they begin to la ay— then put 
them on RED SPEAR Egg Mash and you will have 
vigorous pullets, laying heavily and regularly all 
next winter when eggs are high. For START to 
«FINISH is a complete and perfect ration for chicks 
in all stages of growth. 
Chas. Ber have 4 month pul- 
lota, fed only 8 Shani oettnish and RED SPEAR 
Eug Mash that lay right along.’’ T.B 
writes:—‘‘Belleve it or not—but my 16 pot ol 
pullets are laying. Fed only 8T ART to FINISH.” 


For resulta and economy insist on ‘SPEAR BRAND” 
feeds for Poultry and Livestock, 


Sold by Most Feed Dealers 
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PRICES REDUCED 


Now Is the Time to Buy! 
ky +4j%SUPERIOR BRED Ax 


Inspected and CHICKS 


Accredited 
Hatcheries : - : 
All chicks from high producing hens 
having our six-years breeding back of 
them. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
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Order From This Ad—April and May Prices 100 500 1000 
VARIETY Chicks Chicks Chicks 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. C. Reds, S. C. Reds ........ $13.00 $ 62.50 $120.00 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. W. Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. C. 

SU EMINNUER a4 Cte 5. es dures 456 cing Gs Soe un te Meee G rch be wore 11.00 52.50 100.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Black Lang- 

Pee ce Ree RO oo Livis 9 0:00 3.6658 40.8 609 5000056 08400505 14.00 67.50 130.00 
PEIN nas hv n0is pos save i nb bal bas as 5540 05 FoeeRewEe 10.00 47.50 95.00 
PE chore te abst shbhsc db oeass shoo ddbbasheekseawence 8.00 37.50 75.00 


Union Poultry Co., Box F, La Porte City, lowa 





























. : 
Producers ef peppy, peanas, Dure-bred laying strain Iowa Accredited chicks 
in the best breeds. Rocks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, White and “ 
Buff Orpingtons, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, 
Brahmas and Black Giants. You might as well have the best. 


IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 


ju, ove 





to customers buying 50 or more chicks before May 3ist, 
my valuable 75 page Book—regularly ig at 60c— 





The PIONEER 
Hatchery man 
in Lowa. 12th 
| Successful year. 


FREE 
M POULTRY PAY. 


“FARM 
Beautifally {llustrated in colors. Write for Lal prices and catalog. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lewa City, Lowa 
WARNING.-Addross all letters as above, end avoid delays and Psa ce lh 











Buff Leghorns, 
90 per cent re-orders. 


—, Prices Reduced on Iowa Chicks, May Delivery, $ ] oo for ae 





sender’s name attached. In this way, 
a farmer may, if his supplies are uni- 
formly good, work up a demand for his 
eggs.” 





“Sussex Light Roasters” 


In Kent and Sussex county, Eng- 
land, @ very considerable industry 
has been developed in furnishing the 
London market with high quality, well- 
fattened young cockerels weighing 
from five to six and one-half pounds 
that are called “Sussex light roasters.” 
It would seem that there is room for 
the development of such a business in 
this country. This should be especial- 
ly true in the neighborhood of towns 
and cities where the producer can es- 
tablish direct contact with retailers 
or consumers. 

Young cockerels of the American 
breeds that are now marketed at two 
and one-half to three pounds as “heavy 
broilers’’ would be excellent for fur- 
ther growth and fattening for sale at 
twice that weight. If properly han- 
dled, that is, pushed for most rapid 
growth, they should come onto the 
market when the bulk of the tender 
high-quality broilers are gone. If well 
fattened after rapid growth they will 
be tender and make a delicious poultry 
meat. They would be fowls much su- 
perior to the lean, stringy cockerels of 
the in-between broiler and roaster 
stage, weighing three to five pounds, 
that make up the bulk of the cockerels 
marketed in late summer and early 
fall. 

The production of high-quality meat 
fowls and the development of a mar- 
ket is a field offering real possibilities 
in the United States. As yet, it is 
practically untouched. Producing ten- 
der, fat, well-flavored fowls to be mar- 
keted in the late summer and early 
fall months is one phase of poultry 
keeping that will increase the total 
consumption of poultry. 


Storage Eggs Growing Less 
Important 


More fall and winter eggs are pro- 
duced than formerly. Earlier hatch- 
ing, more rapid maturity, better feed- 
ing, are giving more winter eggs. The 
production of fresh eggs is steadily 
becoming less seasonal. The receipts 
of eggs at the four cities, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, dur- 
ing the four months October to Janu- 
ary, were 13 per cent of the year’s to- 
tal in the egg vear of 1919-20. In 1926- 
27 they were 18.7 per cent. The in- 
crease has been gradual and regular 
in that time. The value of fresh eggs 
during these winter months of scarcity 
as compared with the average of the 
year has been declining with increased 
winter production. The question arises 
as to whether it eventually will result 
in a decreased storage of eggs. If 
fall and winter egg production con- 
tinues to increase this will be the in- 
evitable result. 
eggs at the peak of the season during 
the past five years have averaged 10.- 
000,000 cases. The peak is reached 
around August 1. Storage eggs have 


| moved rapidly into consumption chan- 


| nels during the fal! 





months the last 


few years. 





Brown Eggs Selling Well in 
New York 


For a generation New York City and | 


the surrounding tributary territory 
have shown a decided preference for 
white eggs. This preference has been 
strong enough so that among the bet- 
ter quality eggs a price from 5 to 15 
cents a dozen more has been paid for 
white eggs than for brown. Since this 
area is the greatest egg consuming re- 
gion in our country, it has discouraged 
the keeping of the American breeds in 
many sections. Now produce dealers 
and the market papers bring word that 
New York is breaking away from the 
prejudice against brown eggs. Dur- 
ing the past winter for considerable 
time brown eggs have sold as high as 
white eggs of the same grade, and 


Storage holdings of | 





| the Reds, 








have at times outsold white eggs in 
New York City. This is encouraging 
news to corn belt producers. There is 
no reason why there should be a prej- 
udice against either white or brown 
eggs. Since the corn belt general 
farms appear to favor such breeds as 
Rocks, Wyandottes and 
Orpingtons, it is gratifying to know 
that the largest consuming area is 
forgetting its prejudice against the 
eggs of such breeds. 

The dark yellow yolks that go with 
eggs produced from a ration rich in 
yellow corn are a sign of eggs rich in 
food value. A realization of this fact 
is growing among city consumers. The 
pale yellow that is so generally a 


| Characteristic of the yolks of Pacific 


coast eggs, is losing favor with many 
consumers. This will all react to the 
benefit of middle-west poultry produc- 
ers. This benefit will be particularly 
true if graded, high quality eggs are 
supplied. 





Limestone for Laying Hens 


Crushed oyster shells has been the 
carrier of calcium most generally fed 
to poultry. It is the standard by 
which the efficiency of other products 
used is measured. Tests recently con- 
ducted at the poultry farm at Ames 
indicate that limestone, if it is prac- 
tically pure calcium carbonate, can 
also be used with good results. 

Two pens of laying hens were fed 
and handled exactly alike except that 
one was fed oyster shell and one a spe- 
cially prepared high grade Iowa lime- 
stone. This test which covered five 
and one-half months resulted in almost 
identical egg yields—104 eggs per hen 
with oyster shell and 104.6 per hen 
with this hard, pure calcium carbonate 
limestone. The shells of the eggs 
were of equal quality. If limestone is 
substituted for oyster shell it is im- 
portant that it be the right kind and 
properly prepared. It should be hard, 
and contain little or no magnesium. 
Most outcrops of limestone in Iowa as 
well as deposits near the surface con- 
tain so much magnesium and other 


' elements as to make them worthless 








for poultry. There are deposits of 
limestone found at considerable depths 
within the state that are nearly pure 
calcium carbonate and of sufficient 
hardness to be excellent for use for 
both mature fowls and growing chicks. 


Factory Methods for Setting Hens 


A hen sitting in the barn, one in the 
woodshed, and one in the chicken 
house is a waste of time. Wherever 
they are found, get them under one 
roof; give each her own run, her own 
feed and water and let her leave her 
nest as often as she likes once she 
is proved a dependable sitter. In cold 
weather, the battery system of setting 
ten to twelve hens at one time and 
taking them off at a fixed time each 
day works well, but when the eggs 
become strongly fertile, and the weath- 
er warms up, the hen’s instinct is to 
give her eggs an airing more than 
once in the day; she is better satisfied 
to have her freedom. In the factory, 
arrangements are made for work with- 
out waste of time; the time of the op- 
erator of the machine as well as the 
strength is conserved. Less work is 
entailed for the poultry woman when 
the hen is given as much as possible 
to do for herself. The runway should 
have a dust bath, water and feed. 





Wave a Little Flag 


Wave a little flag, i. e., give the item 
publicity if your community excels in 
any line of poultry keeping. If there is 
anything strikingly different in the 
poultry success or output, “tell the 
world,” as the boys say. Tell the pub- 
lic what it costs to grow eggs and 
chickens for market. Some folks seem 
to think they are a volunteer -rop. 
Poultry breeders as well as contractors 
should have their per cent above cost. 
Take a lesson from the hen; she 
cackles to show what she has done. 


~ 
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The Flavor of Senda 


Freshness has a flavor which can 
not be duplicated; it can not be held 
for long. Eggs, corn on the cob, gar- 
den peas, have the delicious flavor of 
freshness according to the time be- 
tween the nest, or the garden, and the 
table. Flavor, like the perfume of 
flowers, disappears with age. Perish- 
able foods like eggs and strawberries, 
have flavor. Easy keepers like pota- 
toes and cabbage have less flavor. A 
richly perfumed rose is ugly when it 
withers and dies; the oriental poppy 
that has no perfume is magnificent in 
death. It spreads its gorgeous petals 
to the last; when they fall they are 
smooth and unruffled. Eggs which 
are very, very good when fresh, are 
very, very bad when stale. Eggs com- 
mand a high price in winter not only 
because they are scarce, but because 
they have the flavor of freshness. In- 
deed, eggs are no longer scarce in win- 
ter. Commercial eggs farms; fast 
freights and express companies can 
supply any market with eggs. The 
nearby farmer only can supply the lo- 
cal demand for new laid eggs. It is 
up to him to build a good local trade 
on the selling point of freshness; of 
the superior flavor of freshness. An 
egg that has been placed in cold stor- 
age in prime conditions and flavor is 
practically as good as an egg that has 
been standing on the pantry shelf for 
a week. Not more but better eggs are 
needed from the farms. 





Chores 


Chores cover the work done at prac- 
tically the same time every day of the 
season or year. Feeding the chickens 
is one of the chores. Cleaning the 
chicken house is a chore if it is done 
at regular intervals. Making it a 
chore will benefit the chickens, be- 
cause chores are not put aside as is 
the work which “must be done some 
day.” When cleaning is a chore, it 
has a place in the week’s or the 
month’s plan. It is on the road ahead 
and is not a detour (how we all dislike 
detours, tho they sometimes lead to 
the most beautiful spots). The brood 
coops and brooder house as well as 
the laying houses must be attended to 
regularly. It is easier to make such 
cleaning a chore, and the definite re- 
sponsibility of some one at some stated 
time. 


Fight Mites Now 


We hear much about cleaning and 
scrubbing the hog house before the 
pigs begin to arrive. The same plan 
applies and is needed in the brooder 
houses for the young chicks—the sum- 
mer colony and growing sheds and the 
laying houses. A thoro cleaning and 
spraying during the spring not only 
will frequently prevent serious dis- 
ease infection but will greatly reduce 
if not entirely eliminate mites for the 
summer. Since mites live in cracks 
and crevices and visit the chickens for 








| to the use of self-feeders, 


purposes of feeding only, they are real- | 


ly rather easily controlled. There are | 
several kinds of effective coal tar 
sprays on the market. A knapsack 


sprayer is a most effective tool to get 
the spray where it will do the most 
good. If the spray is properly ap- 
plied a sprayed house should be free 
from mites for six months or longer. 


Illinois Accredited Flock Plan 


Three kinds 
flocks are found in Tllinois. The “State 
Standard Accredited” group are those 
flocks that have been inspected and 
found to meet the requirements as to 
breed type, health, maturity and egg 
production. 

In addition to these qualifications 
the flock may be tested for tuberculo- 
sis by an intredermal injection. A 
flock composed entirely of birds that 
have passed this test are called “State 
T. B. Accredited.” State Standard Ac- 





credited flocks passing a similar test | 
for bacillary white diarrhea are certi- , 


of state accredited | 





fied as “State B. W. D. Accredited,” 
and the birds or chicks prodiced from 
their eggs may be so labeled or ad- 
vertised. 





Avoiding Coccidiosis 

When the brooder house can not be 
moved the ground around it very com- 
monly becomes badly infected with 
coccidiosis. Under these conditions it 
is frequently desirable to put down a 
smooth concrete platform in front of 
the brooder house. If this is not pos- 
sible, and it is needed for immediate 
use, wooden platforms can be provided. 
This is necessary to allow the chicks 
exercise in the open air and direct sun- 
light. The platform, whether concrete 
or wooden, should be thoroly cleaned 
and disinfected every five or six days 
while used by the chicks. If the chicks 
are kept away from coccidiosis infect- 
ed ground until six or eight weeks of 
age the chance of serious infection is 
greatly reduced. People having farms 
thoroly infected with coccidiosis have 
used this method of raising chicks free 
of this parasitic disease. 





Accredited Hatcheries Increase 


Approximately two-thirds of the ca- 
pacity of hatcheries in lowa is ac- 
credited. Out of a total capacity of 
about 4,000,000 eggs, 2,700,000 are 
from flocks that have been inspected 
and approved by the official inspectors. 
This indicates rapid progress. This is 
only the second season that inspecting 
and accrediting has been done in the 
state. This work should do much to 
raise the quality of chicks offered for 
sale and increase the confidence of 
buyers of chicks. Since hatcheries 
can not be accredited that sell any 
chicks except their own, it should do 
much to discourage trading in baby 
chicks. 
the 


It should put a handicap on | 
dealer who buys chicks of un- | 





known quality and breeding and sells | 


them as of his own production. 


Self-Feeder for All-Mash 
Feeding 


Many readers are using the all-mash 
system of feeding their chicks this 
year. This method offers distinct ad- 
vantages, particularly to those crowd- 
ed by other work. All-mash feeding 
might better be called the self-feeder 
method. 
mash method is that it is adaptable 
thus reduc- 
ing the time and trips required to look 
after the chicks. Those who are us- 





The biggest virtue of the all- | 


ing the all-mash plan of raising their | 


chicks certainly are overlooking the 
largest advantage unless they use self- 
feeders. 





Keep the Mash Dry 


Kach year finds an increasing num- 
ber using a factory mixed or home 
mixed mash in the starting and grow- 
ing of their chicks. The use of a 
feeder or mash hopper is a part of 
this method of feeding. 


If the feeder | 


is placed outside the house it is.very | 


important to see that the top and 


sides of the feeder are tight. 


Keeping | 


the mash or starter dry is very impor- , 


tant. There is nothing worse for 
young chicks than sour, wet mash. It 
is frequently a cause of digestive trou- 
ble that stunts the growth of a large 
number of chicks, even if no death loss 
results, 


Hopper Room for All Ages 


There should be enough hopper 
space to feed all the chicks at one 
time if they want to eat at the same 
table. They won't, but having the 
space means that the stronger chicks 
will not have opportunity to trample 
on the weaker chicks and make cow- 
ards and runts of them. It is better, 
but not always practical to keep chicks 
of different ages separate. Home- 
made devices for giving the baby 
chicks the front row at the hoppers 
are varied and successful. Any sys- 
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ON-GOR 


TON-GORS Buttermilk Egg Producer 
fed properly, will increase the egg yield 
one-third, often will double it. 


TON-GORS contains the elements to produce 
yolks, whites and shells, evenly so that an egg 
will develop every day in a 

CONTENTS 


Dried Buttermilk Powder 


These ieed elements produce eggs and lots of them. 


Walter E. Sponsler, of Muir, Pa., writes the follow- 
from using 
Golden Wyandottes laying at 5!4 months and won 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes at the New York State Fair.” 


Used by successful poultry raisers every where. 


Get irom your dealer in 10-!b, 25-lb, or 100-th bags; or 
write us direct for samples, prices and further information. 


PROTECTOR SALES CO. 


Supsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 





hen. 


Meat Meal 
Phosphate of Lime 
Bran 

Silica 

Salt 


TON-GORS: “I got my 


Omaha, Nebr. 











tem that keeps the droppings from the 
mash and gives the baby chicks a 
chance is good. Keep the mash hop- 
pers filled. Alternate feast and fam- 
ine plays the mischief with chicks. 





Eight Years of Farm Flock Re- 
ports in Missouri 


The reports of demonstration flocks 
on Missouri farms show real progress 
is being made in increasing egg pro- 
duction, profits and return per hen. 
The average of the flocks on which 
records were kept average egg produc- 
tion of 101 eggs per hen for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1918. Seven years 
later the eggs per hen were 134. 

The average size of flock had in- 
creased from 128 to 182 per farm in 
that time. The feed cost per hen was 
$2.07 in 1917-18, and the same in 1924- 
25. The high cost was in 1919-20, 
when it reached $2.25 and the lowest 
the next year, $1.37. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the in- 
come from the flocks was from poultry 
sold in 1917-18. 
per cent of the income was from poul- 
try sold. This was partly due to 
higher prices for eggs than for poultry. 





Poultry Notes 

Handle the flock. There is depend- 
ability about touch which does not be- 
long to sight. Feeling the breast bone 
of a fowl is an index to her condition, 
Looking at her tells little of her body. 
A hen that is out of condition may 
fluff her feathers like a broody hen. 
Wasting is common after a hard win- 
ter. Of the wasting diseases, tuber- 
culosis comes first. Worms, lice and 
mites follow. The normal fowl in 
good health is in good flesh. WHan- 
dling should be the first stage of 
culling. 

Make sure that the broody hen is not 
a sick hen. Then, if she is not to be 


set, break her up, and band her with | 


a colored celluloid band. The Connect- 
icut plan of identifying persistent 


broodies by putting a colored band on | 


her leg every time she goes broody is 
a good one. Three leg bands send her 
to market. 


In 1924-25, only 26 | 
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s Your Losses! Laan every chick 
any weather. Easier to handle r hundred tan 
her with two hens. Earlie 


More 
a later raising. Positively wind and draft preet 
for warmth. Sugshine in cvery corncr. Perfect 
ventilatien —2 doors — 2 sets of windows — hinged 
roof. Slate surfaced cooling on both roofs. Entire build- 
ing made of finest fir flooring. Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 
out worry. Pays For itself In Three onths, 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exira, lewa 
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“Available with 3 or 
4-horse eveners 


Will the Advantage Be 
On Your Side This Year? 


OW comes the cultivating season, with its great 

need for good work done quickly. Other crops 
and other jobs are waiting, but you must go into the 
corn fields regularly, equipped to do the kind of culti- 
vating that encourages bumper crop growth. 


You can’t afford to put your time and energy into 
limited work with old-fashioned cultivators. Your 
time is worth too much for one-row work. Modern 
crop production calls for two-row cultivating — one 
man and three or four horses doing the work of two 
men each day. 

McCormick-Deering dealers stock all types of McCor- 
mick-Deering Cultivators—two-row, one-row, and 
walker—for your selection, but your interest in farm 
profit and progress should urge you to invest in the 
fast-working, thorough two-row. 

Even though your acreage is not large, the two-row 
will be a money-maker for you. It saves time, when 
time is gold, and opens the way to easy cultivation of 
your fields, even when late rains, etc., shorten the 
season to the danger point. 

Ask the local McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering Cultivators he has in his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, ILL 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
CULTIVATORS 
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t's economical, too. 350 rooms age Write today for Free Catalog” * 
> 350 bats, Roome $2.50 up. INTERLOCKING FENCE COM:})), 
2 W. R. KANE. Manager Sox 626 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


protects your Stock 
permanently 


Campria Fence protects your stock permanently. 








Cambria Fence is a hinge-joint, cut stay field 
fence, made of good, clean, selected steel wire 
heavily coated with zinc by our own process. 


Hinge-joints permit uniform erection—tension 
curves keep the wires taut and long wraps hold 
the stays firmly in place. 





Buy Cambria Fence from your Dealer— 


A Standard Hinge. Joint 
permanently protect your stock! 


Field Fence 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from page 7) 


aiming to stay till Hiram comes, I'd best 
be hitting for home and see how things 
is there,” Clapper announced. 

“One of us will stay, if not both,” 
Beech announced. 

In the house Mrs. Cartwright moved 
from task to task with the method born 
of long practice. 

“Tink,” she reminded the boy, busying 
herself scalding the milk pans, “it’s time 
to get the cows in to milk. There I go 
again, forgetting we don't know whether 
we can find the cows at all or not. I’m 
worried for fear this will-fair put eyour 
father in bed, Kate.” 

“I'm not. It’s you I’m worried about,” 
her daughter answered, “You'd work 
yourself to death for any one of us and 
never whimper once about yourself.” 

Mrs. Cartwright gazed fondly at her 
daughter, then looked adoringly up at her 
husband's enlarged photograph, hanging 
framed upon the wall. 

“T don’t know,” she answered with an 


uncertain quaver in her tones. “It’s al- 
ways ‘peared like things upset Hiram 
more than they did me. Somehow he's 


not as rugged as [ am.” 

“Rugged!” Kate’s laugh was the first 
since the storm. Her mother looked 
shocked as tho the quiet of a sick room 
had been shattered. The contrast between 
Cartwright’s burly form and her mother’s 
frail little body was too much, when the 
adjective “rugged” was applied to the 
mother, 


Cartwright 


tragic mask. 
team over to 


FEW minutes later, 
A drove in, his face a 
Listlessly he turned the 
Dave and stood surveying the wreckage. 
His head swayed from side to side as his 
hands clasped and unclasped nervously. 





of me?” he 


become 


“What ever will 
moaned a dozen times. 
“You haven't asked 
Hiram,” Beech interpolated. 


ibout your family, 


Cartwright looked dumbly at the 
speaker. 
“My erops, my barn, my horses all 


Whatever will become of me?” he 


Rone, 
mouthed. 

Mrs. Cartwright joined him and now 
laid a small, work-worn hand upon his 
sleeve. 

“Never mind, Hiram,” she said with 


gallant cheerfulness; ‘‘we’re none of us 
hurt, and we ean save for the buildings 
again. Come into the house. [’ve some- 
thing warm for you.” 

Roughly he shook her off. 

“Savel’ he blazed. “It will take me 
ten vears of skimping to build that barn 
again.” 

Beech Freeman strode 
his face grim. 

“Hiram!” His 
edge. 

“Well?” 
ugly. 

“T'm ashamed to see anybody that 
walks on two legs and usually passes for 
a man, act like you have. All your belly- 
achin’ has been about yourself. Do you 
think it’s any easier for your wife than 
vou? Ain’t she gone without things she 
needs in her house so you could build a 
bigger barn than anyone else ‘around here 
and satisfy your pride? You ain't killed 
by any means. The ground’s still here 
and part of the stock—most of it. We 
can gather up the lumber and make you 
a barn that will do, and [ can let you have 
feed to tide you over. But whatever you 
do, think about the missus a little.” 

Cartwright forgot his woes in the 
inspired by Freeman’s words. 

“That’s enough! More than enough!” 
he thundered. “Whenever I seek help, 
it'll not be from a godless Freeman. Get 
off my place and stay off—both of you!” 

“He wouldn't take anything from a 
Freeman,” Beech said as he and Dave 
went home: “but he’d bully his wife, and 
borrow from Boyd—a man who never 
fails to collect his pay.” 

“Tt will be some time before he can 
pay off anything he borrows,” Dave sug- 
gested 


after Cartwright, 
words had a knife-sharp 


Cartwright questioned, his face 


rage 











| daughter 


but there’s other mediums of 
his uncle an- 


“Yes, 
settlement than money,” 
swered, morosely. 


CHAPTER IV 

ONEY came from somewhere, and 

Cartwright’s folly rose from _ the 
wreckage, almost as imposing as before. 
(Boyd became a more frequent caller, 
pressing his advances upon Kate with an 
insolent assurance she instinctively re- 
sented. A thousand times she told her- 
self that she should not feel antipathy for 
a man who had stood by her father so 
sturdily, but the feeling remained. She 
was normally practical, keeping her mind 
busied with the details of her work as it 
came up, but now a dreamy light was 
creeping into her eyes and she would 
stand for minutes at a time, motionless, 
looking out across the shimmering prai- 
rie to where land met sky in a line of 
indeterminate grays. 

“Mother,” she announced one morning, 
“T'm going canvassing.” 

Mrs. Cartwright paused from working 
her butter over in the big wooden bowl. 

“Have you spoken to your father about 
it yet?” she asked anxiously. 

Kate shook her head. 

“It don’t matter, tho, I'm going.” 

Her mother looked fretted. 

“Your father will hate not to have your 
help in the field, but I ’most believe 
you're right to go. Is it that corset com- 
pany?” 

Kate nodded. 

“T've got their agency, and am expect- 
ing samples any day. I’ve always wanted 
to try selling things. You know how it 
is with father. He’s either got to be 
canvassing for pictures spare time or 
making up batches of medicine to sell.” 

“Tt’s in the blood, [ guess,”’ mused Mrs 


Cartwright. “Your father was always 
that way. He loved to drive bargains. 


Land knows how many big kettles of 
salve and bitters I've helped him cook 
He’s a good hand with sick folks, too,” 
she added, pridefully, ‘‘and always inter- 
ested in what's going on in the commu- 
nity. He's always been on school boards 
wherever we was.” 

“Maybe that’s one reason he hasn't had 


time to notice the things you need, 
mother,’ 
‘You mustn’t say that,” Mrs. Cart- 


wright protested as 
everything. “Where are you going to 
sell? Around here first?’ 

“No; T think I'd rather be farther 
—among strangers to start with. 
I'll go to Tilton.” 

“You ought to find out something about 
it before vou go,” Mrs. Cartwright ecoun- 
séled. Caleb can tell you a lot vou ought 
to know. It’s his night to be here. We'll 
have to get busy and go over your clothes. 
My, it seems strange to have a daughter 
getting ready to go away!” 

“Gosh!” observed Tink, standing big- 
eved in the doorway. ‘Wish T was goin’ 
with you. Never git to see Dave no more 
and now you're goin’ to leave. It’ll be 
lonesomer than anything.” 


gently as she did 


away 
T guess 


YUPPER started off a silent meal that 
evening. Both Kate and her mother 
were busy thinking of the eoming trip, 
and Cartwright was going over in his 
mind an unpleasant conversation he had 
had that afternoon with Bovd. “The girl 
gets more offish all the time,’’ Bovd had 


said. “If she doesn't get more agreeable, 
you had better get ready to pay those 
notes, come winter.” It was a threat, 
and Cartwright knew his man well 
enough to feel certain it was far from 
idle. Moreover, his creditor had hinted 
that a father with the proper authority 


would be able to handle this situation 
easily; that he felt certain no girl could 
do as she pleased with him, had he a 
This was a sore point, for 
Cartwright’s authority was a sacred mat- 
ter in his own mind. Yet how did one 
go about it to make a.girl as stubborn as 
Kate like a man if she didn’t choose to? 
It had seemed easy when he promised, 
and would have been if Bovd had not 
been so aggressive. But now. He didn’t 
know, and in his perplexity sweat other 
than that produced by drinking hot tea 
stood beaded upon his brow Tanner’s 
friendly, pale eyes took in the scene. 

“Evervbody’s more silent than what 
little’s being eaten justifes,” he re- 
marked. “Even Tink looks gloomier than 
three days of wet weather. What’s wrong 
with you, son?” 

Tink wiggled in his chair. 

- “Sis is goin’ away,” he mumbled dole- 
fully, ‘‘and nobody ever comes here but 
old Clapper with his tongue waggin’ and 
that big ox of a Boyd.” 

Cartwright burnt himself on a big gulp 
of tea and sat bolt upright. 

“What's that you’re saying, son?” 

“Kate’s leavin’,”” he almost whispered, 
feeling that perhaps he _ had _ started 
trouble. 

Mrs. Cartwright quailed in 
fearful of the wrath to come, 
slipped down in his chair till only his 
chin showed above the table. The fath- 
er’s face was a study in mixed emotions. 


her seat, 
while Tink 
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The red surged hotly to his cheek-bones, 
while his glance speared from beneath 
the shaggy brows like fork prongs. 

“Is that right, Kate?” 

She nodded. 

“As soon as my samples come.” 

“But you never asked me.” 

“T didn’t consider it necessary, 
knew you'd object.” 

And still the man 
piled within him. Kate going! 
from beneath his hand and _ influence. 
Perhaps she would make good and not 
return. She might even meet some man 
and marry him. He thought of Boyd and 
his notes, and winced visibly. 

“But I can’t spare you,” he protested. 

“You can do it this year easier than 
any other time,”’ Kate retorted, still with 
that dangerous calm about her. 

“Probably you’re hoping to see a lot of 
that worthless Freeman.” 

Kate flushed. 

“T’d be glad to, but 
enough of Cartwrights.” 

“You can’t make your salt, girl,”’ her 
father sneered. “In two weeks you'll be 
glad to be home.” 

Kate glanced at her 
face. 

“T’ll always want to come back 
mother and Tink.” 

Cartwright’s control gave 
rush. 

“No! I say no!” he shouted. ‘You are 
not going! I’m the head of this house! 
No girl of mine can make a cheap agent 
of herself! I won’t stand for it! Hear 
me? I won’t have it!’’ 


and I 


curbed the thunder 
Slipping 


I guess he’s had 


mother’s patient 


to see 


way with a 


ANNER’S pleasant voice drawled thru 
the family storm like oil on troubled 
waters. 
*Ain’t you always been bit 
selling bug pretty hard yourself, 


with the 
Hiram? 


Can’t be surprised when the girl turns 
out a chip off the old block.” 

“But she’s a woman.” 

“Which makes it all the more remark- 
able that she’s got the courage. No, sir, 
Hiram, I admire her spunk. It’s a com- 


pliment to you. You’ve got to expect 
young eagles to try their wings. She may 
not do so bad at it, either. Lord knows 
there’s a lot of need for beautifying thru 
this country. Take that family over to- 
ward the sandhills. I hear they always 
kill any of the girls that don't weigh 
over two hundredweight. And mind you, 
all that avoirdupois is going about uncon- 
fined.”’ 

“But they won’t buy,” Cartwright 
jected. 

Tanner looked fondly at Kate’s smooth, 
finely chiseled features, <A little more fun 
to put fire in her face and she'd be belle 
of the Cedar, he thought. 

Aloud he said, “If it was men who was 
the buyers, everybody’d take one from 
her.” 

“What is the fare to Tilton?” 
quired. 


ob- 


Kate in- 








“Two dollars for ordinary people like 
drummers; twenty-five for them I don't 
like, and nothing for you. More than 
that, Mrs. Cartwright,” he assured the 
mother, “T’ll keep you posted every trip 
on how things are going with her—if 
she’ll tell me.” 

(Continued next week) 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Striped Chipmunk Fools Peter 
Rabbit 


Peter Rabbit is trying to find out where 
Striped Chipmunk lives. He has asked 
Striped Chipmunk, who will not tell him 
Then Jimmy Skunk came slong and Pete 
Rabbit asked him, but Jimmy didn’t know 
and didn't care. Peter feels that he just 
must find out. 





By and by along came Johnny Chuck. 

“Hello, Johnny Chuck,” said Peter. 

“Hello yourself,” said Johnny Chuck 

“Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
lives?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

“No, I don’t, for it’s none of my busi- 
ness,” said Johnny Chuck, and started 
on down the Crooked Little Path to the 
Green Meadows. 

Then along came Bobby Coon. 

“Hello, Bobby Coon,” said Peter. 

“Hello!” replied Bobby Coon shortly, for 
he, too, had been out all night and was 
very sleepy. 

“Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
lives?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

“Don’t know and don’t want to; it’s 
none of my business,’”’ said Bobby Coon, 
even more shortly than before, and started 
on for his hollow chestnut tree, to sleep 
the long, bright day away. 

Peter Rabbit could stand it no longer. 
Curiosity had driven away all desire to 
sleep. He simply had to know where 
Striped Chipmunk lived. 

“I'll just follow Striped Chipmunk and 
see for myself where he lives,’ said Peter 
to himself. 


So Peter Rabbit hid behind a tuft of 
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Full-Sized, Sturdy Construction With 
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Passengers. Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and beauty of line 
and color. Full balloon tires. Low- 
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engine mounting. 
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grass close by the old log and sat very, 
Very still. It was a very good place to hide 
—a very good place. Probably if Peter 
Rabbit had not been so brimming over 
with curiosity he would have succeeeded 
in escaping the sharp eyes of Striped 
Chipmunk Sut people full of curiosity 
are forever pricking up their ears to hear 
things which do not in ene least concern 


them. It was so with Peter Rabbit. He 
was so afraid he would miss something 
that both is long ears were standing up 


straight, and they came above the grass 
behind which Peter Rabbit was hiding. 

Of course Striped Chipmunk saw them 
the very instant he jumped up on the old 
log with both his pockets stuffed full. He 
didn’t say a word, but his sharp little eyes 
twinkled as he jumped off the end of the 
old log and scurried along under the bush- 
es, for he guessed what Peter Rabbit was 
hiding for, and tho he did not once turn 
his head he knew that Peter was follow- 
ing him. You see, Peter runs with big 
jumps, lipperty-lipperty-lip, and people 
who jump must make a noise. 

So, tho he tried very hard not to make 
a sound, Peter was in such a hurry to 
keep Striped Chipmunk in sight that he 
really made a great deal of noise. The 
more noise Peter Rabbit made, the more 
Striped Chipmunk chuckled to himself. 

Presently Striped Chipmunk stopped. 
Then he sat up very straight and looked 
this way and looked that way, just as if 
trying to make sure that no one was 
watching. Then he emptied two pocket- 
fuls of shining yellow gravel onto a nice 
new mound which he was building. Once 
more he sat up and looked this way and 
looked that way. Then he scuttled back 
toward the old log. As he ran, Striped 


Chipmunk chuckled, for all the time he 





| had seen Peter Rabbit lying flat down be- 





hind a little bush and knew that Peter 
was thinking to himself how smart he had 
béen to find Striped Chipmunk’s home 
when no one else knew where it was. 

No sooner was Striped Chipmunk out 
of sight than up jumped Peter Rabbit. 
He smiled to himself as he hurried over 
to the shining mound of yellow gravel. 
You see, Peter’s curiosity was so great 
that not once did he think how mean he 
was to spy on Striped Chipmunk. 

““Now,”’ thought Peter, “I know where 
Striped Chipmunk lives. Jimmy Skunk 


doesn't know. Johnny Chuck doesn’t 
know. Bobby Coon doesn’t know. But I 
know. Striped Chipmunk may fool all 


the others, but he can’t fool me.” 

By this time Peter Rabbit had reached 
the shining mound of yellow gravel. At 
once he began to hunt for the doorway to 
Striped Chipmunk’s home. Sut there 
wasn’t any doorway. No, sir, there wasn’t 
any doorway! Look as he would, Peter 
Rabbit could not find the least sign of a 
doorway. He walked around and around 
the mound, and looked here and looked 
there, but not the least sign of a door was 
to be seen. There was nothing but the 
shining mound of yellow gravel, the green 
grass, the green bushes and the blue, blue 
sky, with jolly, round, red Mr. Sun look- 
ing down and laughing at him. 

(Concluded next week) 





YES, IT WOULD 


Husband (reading aloud a newspaper ree 
port of a fire): “One woman escaped 
of the 


down a water pipe at the back 
house.” 

Wife: “How lovely to be as slim ag 
that!” 








AERIALS 

For average conditions, best results will 
be secured with an inverted L-shaped 
aerial consisting of a single several- 
stranded bare copper wire. The total 
length should be from 100 to 150 feet, in- 
cluding lead-in and ground wire. This 
gives good volume and reasonably good 
selectivity. Shortening the aerial in- 
creases selectivity but decreases signal 
volume. Sets vary as to best length and 
directions should be followed carefully. 
Double or triple aerials may add a little 
to the signal strength, but usually lose 
in selectivity. An outside aerial has but 
little directional effect, if any difference 
giving the strongest signal when the free 


end points directly away from the sta- 
tion. 
The height of the horizontal should be 


trees and 
additional 
extra cost. 
than six 


enough to get above nearby 
roofs. If that is secured, 
height hardly pays for the 
The aerial should not be less 


feet above a metal roof. Each end of 
the aerial should be insulated with at 
least one porcelain or other moisture 


proof insulator, and two should be used 
in series if a metal mast is used. Either 
end of the aerial may satisfactorily be 
fastened to a tree if a pulley and weight 
are used to care for tree movements, 
With multiple tube sets, an inside aerial 
ean often be used satisfactorily and may 
give less static trouble than an outside 
one, but the signal volume will be less. 
Loop aerials may be used on many sets 
with two or more stages of radio fre- 
quency amplification. These give less 
trouble from static and because they are 
highly directive can be made much more 
selective than an outside aerial. 
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~ IOWA 

Eastern—Dubuque County, April 9— 
Spring work starts slowly. Very little 
has been done, except some sod plowing. 
Oat seeding has just begun, Seed oats 
are reported weak in grmination. Corn 
testing gives good results where seed 
was gathered early. Primary roads have 
been a swamp; worse than secondary 
roads because of heavier traffic. We have 
had very little warm sunshine.—A. A. 
Hallett. 

Northweetern—O’Brien County, April 8 
—Snow and rain have kept the fields too 
wet for work, altho a few started the 7th 
and quit on account of rain. Somé@ plow- 
ing of sod has been done. Reports of pigs 
so far not very good, Yards the worst in 
years, but’ would have appreciated these 
rains and this mud a year ago. Hay is 
searce, and also seed oats. Seed corn not 
any too good. Early picked showing a 
test of 48 to 68 per cent healthy. Eres 
19 to 23 cente, butterfat 50 cents.—Simon 
T jossem. 

Central—Webster County, April 11— 
Heavy rains the past week have delayed 
spring work, altho there has been quite 
a lot of oats sown already. Quite a lot 
of plowing being done, and a considerable 
amount yet to do. Lots of baby chicks 
and pigs being reported over the country 
this spring.—H. C. McCracken. 

Southwestern—An excess of rain and 
cloudy weather give one the impression 
that spring will be a long drawn out af- 
fair. Much oats yet unsprouted, owing 
to the fact that it is still in the bin. 
Very little plowing done to date. Winter 
wheat has plenty of moisture, but the 
status of the crop is as yet a speculative 
one. Blue grass challenges itself in race 
for growth.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Hardin County, April 15—The 
wind has been in the east for two weeks 
and only one and one-half days of this 
week were suitable for field work, A 
very small percentage of oats sown. A 
light rain all night, and looks like a con- 
tinuance. Rough feed getting scarce. Not 
much feed in pastures. Young pigs and 
lambs arriving, wth normal numbers. 
Farmers testing corn with good results. 
Well cared for seed germinating 98 per 
cent. Heavy mortality with little chicks. 
No gardens made. No fruit buds appear- 
ing., Meadows starting with a good stand. 
—A. R. Calkins. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Apr. 
S—Very rainy and cold weather con- 
tinues. Fields very wet. Very small per 
cent of small grain seeded. AN field work 
has been at a standstill for ten days. 
Pastures are greening up, and with sur- 
plus of moisture will soon produce feed. 
Rough feed is getting scarce. The wet 
weather has been hard on all livestock, 
especially bad for young pigs and chicks. 
—F. Blondil. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, April 14— 
The amount of preciptation since Janu- 
ary 1 is 7.02 inches. Puring the first 
twelve days of April, 4.75 inches of rain 
fell, and it is stil! raining. Tittle field 
work done as yet. No oats sown. Pas- 
tures good. Mortality among pigs and 
chicks is high. Much more hay than 
usuat was shipped in during the past 
winter, about eighty carloads coming over 
the C. & N. W. railway alone, The bulk 
of this hay came from Kansas, altho 
some was shipped from Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. Union county, South Dakota, 
reperts a surplus of farm help.—Mrs. A. 
B. Maynard. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, April 15 
—Oat sowing delayed by wet weather; 
only two or three days in the field last 
week; none so far this week. Some sod 
being plowed, but little headway being 
made, owing to weather. Feed lots and 
roads tf bad shape; by-roads almost im- 


Oe 


passable; school hacks are having a hard 
time. Grass is starting nicely. Winter 
wheat came thru fairly good. Many farm- 
ers making preparations for raising pigs 
away from old feed lots, which at present 
are scarcely fit for older hogs to be in 
and necessarily means getting the pigs 
out on clean ground some way. Gradual- 
ly we seem to be drifting toward a dif- 
ferent system of doing many things. Con- 
ditions on many farms will soon demand 
some radical change to prevent the 
washed and gullied condition which pre- 
vails on almost all rolling land. Not much 
garden planted yet, but every one is in a 
state of watchful waiting for the weather 
to improve; then the dirt will fly in ear- 
nest.—C. L. Duncan, 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 14 
—More rain; has been raining every day 
for a week, Work in field abandoned. 
Very little seeding done. Roads becoming 
almost impassable again. Timothy and 
clover came thru the winter in good con- 
dition. Winter wheat not looking very 
rood, Farmers are urged to test seed 
corn, as much diseased and poor germi- 
nating corn has been found, Quite a little 
sickness in early farrowed pigs. Not so 
many cases of cholera. Quite a number 
of cattle on feed. Calves selling at 8 to 
9 cents per pound. Corn selling at 65 
cents. A great deal of sickness among 
young chickens; some losing almost entire 
hatches; many reporting poor hatches. 
Eggs 19 cents, butterfat 50 cents.—John 
L. Herman. 

Southern—Union County, April 14—Most 
farmers reporting poor pig crop. Winter 
wheat backward. Lots of rain. Oats 
partly done. Pastures very good for this 
early. Not much stuff on feed. Lamb 
crop good. Considerable plowing to do 
for corn. New seeding looking good.—N. 
P. Pratt. 

Southern—Davis County, April 15—The 
The last few weeks have been wet and 
bad: this week has been foggy and rainy, 
which is hard on little chicks, pigs and 
lambs: a fair crop of each is reported. 
Grass has started, but rather slowly: too 
cool. While a few farmers on rolling land 
have their oats sown, there are more 
who have hardly begun. No fall or spring 
wheat in this section. No gardens made 
or potatoes planted. Stock coming out of 
winter in fair shape. Some rough feed 
will be left over. A few lambs on feed. 
No cattle and but few hogs on feed in 
this section, Corn 65 to 80 cents, eggs 20 
cents, butterfat 48 cents.—W. H. Kline. 

Southwestern—Mills County, April 15— 
Farm operations at a standstill because 
of wet weather. No work in the fields 
the past two weeks, and raining almost 
every day. Most of the spring seeding to 
do yet. Feed lots are a fright; also bad 
for voung stock. Should bring grass seed 
in good shape that was sown ahead of 
this. Such spells surely pile up farm 
work for the farmer. Fall wheat looking 
fine; so much moisture will give it lots 
of straw, which is sometimes detrimental 
to a good crop.—O. C. Cole. 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 15— 
Weather warm and bright today; first 
time the sum has shone in three weeks. 
Everything flooded and roads impassable. 
No seeding done yet; about two weeks 
late. Bad weather for pigs and lambs. 
Good seed oats searce, Hay going at $15 
to $20, cream 50 cents, eggs 19 cents, No. 
4 corn 48 cents, oats 35 cents.—G. W. 
3arnard, 

Southern—Page County, April 15—Wet 
and still wetter, with four days of rain 
this week. Oats sown three weeks ago 
are up, but only about half the acreage 
is sown. Few potatoes planted, and no 
gardens that I know of. Wheat, hay, 
pasture and early sown grass coming on 
nicely, but only a little sod plowed so 
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far. Pigs are about an average of four 
or five to the sow, but healthy, what 
there are. Fruit and other trees are bud- 
ding, and no freezes so far to hurt any- 
thing, but this four-day storm may end 
in a freeze, as it is down to 40 now. About 
all we can do now is to fix fences, cut 
wood and cuss CaL—W. O. Kenagy. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, April 14— 
Wet and cold now. Rains about every 
other day. Some are not done sowing oats 
yet. First sowing looking good. Wheat 
looks fine. Sweet clover coming up. Lots 
of plowing to do; too wet to plow. Live- 
stock doing well. Several pigs around here. 
Milk cows selling high; at a sale in town 
sixteen cows averaged $100 each.—Elmer 


Varner, ‘ 
Western—Fulton County, April 15—Has 
been raining every day for a week. No 


oats sown to speak of. Lots of oat ground 
will be planted to corn. It looks as tho 
the weather would take care of overpro- 
duction in this section of the country. All 
livestock doing well. WLots of veal calves 
being put on the market. Milk cows high; 
selling for from $75 to $118. per head. Hired 
help will be searce and high on account 
of hard road work; from $40 to $69 per 
month is the going a~wage.—J. BE. Corey. 


NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 
14—Rain, rain, rain. In the last two weeks 
there has been very little field work done 


because it was too wet; only a few have | 


finished sowing oats, and a few hive 





their sweet clover sown. Very little plow- | 


ing for corn done here yet. Whéat and 
alfalfa look extra well. Some complaint 


of newly sown alfalfa winter killing.— 


—Charles M. Turner. 

Southeastern—Johnson County, April 9 
—The spring work is now on. Last night 
it rained, but this will make the groune 
better to work. Sowing of seed is active 
around here, and so also are plowing and 
disking. T.ittle pigs are coming now, and 
never before have there been such big 
litters. There is a wonderful prospect for 
fruit.—Chester Bowen. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, April 12—This 
county has been having some great rains 
the past two weeks. Subsoil is in better 
shape than for seven years. Pig crop is 
light and hogs scarce. Wheat and oats 
are looking great. A very large acreage 
of oats. No disease among stock and 
farmers are feeling great. The hens and 
cows are surely doing finely. Cream 49 
cents, eggs 20 cents, corn 78 cents, oats 
51 cents.—Harry Saunders. 

Northeastern—Jefferson County, April 
11—The last four days in March we had 
good weather for farm work, but since 
then we have not been able to do any 
field work on account of rain. What oats 
were sown are coming finely, also the 
pastures and wheat. I do not know of 
much stock for market.—E. I. Perrigo. 

Northeastern—Brown County, April 15— 
No work done in the fields for the past 
nine days, because of rain every day. 
Today is the first time that the sun has 
been out in this time. Oats and clover 
seed sowing about all the field work that 
has been done. The weather and ground 
were good for getting the oats in. They 
are coming up finely. Wheat is growing 
and is a perfect stand and in splendid 
condition. A good many farmers used 
sweet. clover instead of red clover this 
spring on account of the high price of 
the seed. There was enough red clover 
seed here to supply the local demand and 
some was shipped out. Pasture and hay 
should get an extra good start with the 





present amount of moisture. It is the 
first time in several years that the sub- 
soil has been wet in the spring. Fruit 
prospects of all kinds are good. Alfalfa 
hay has been selling for about $15 a ton. 
It will be several days before any work 
can be done in the fields.—M. J. Geer. 

East-Centrai—Franklin County, April 16 
—-At last the sun is shining after nearly 
two weeks of rain and cloudy weather 
Which have put farming operation badly 
behind. The fields are soaked. Grass 
and hay are fine. Farmers have turned 
into their pastures. My alfalfa is eight 
inches high; will have to cut it by the 
way it is growing before I get my corn 
planted. The river is at flood stage and 
rising. Few fat hogs left. Oats look fine, 
wheat also; some too rank, afraid of rust. 
Six inches of water has fallen in this 
neighborhood, toads bad.—F, D., Ever- 
ingham. 

Southeastern—Crawford County, April 
13—We have had a mild winter but very 
wet, and it is still wet. A good many 
did not get their oats all sown. Most 
people sowed when it was too wet. It 
has not been dry enough to plow for corn 
vet. Thursday night we had seven inch- 
es of rain and Friday half an inch, with 
three inches today. Most of the wheat 
looks good. Grass has been slow start- 
ing. Tight hogs $10.60; most of them sold. 
About the usual number of spring pigs. 
3utterfat 44 cents, corn 60 cents, oats 40 
cents. Farms slow sale. Some offered 
for about one-half what they were a few 
vears ago, but are not selling.—H. L. 
Shaw. 


MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, April 
14—Rain and more rain. Farm work at 
a standstill. Many of the farmers have 
not finished sowing oats: too wet to get 
on the ground. Not much corn ground 
plowed and none planted. Wheat is mak- 
ing a fine growth. Spring seeding of grass 
seeds starting up finely. Meadows and 
pastures are good for the season. High 
water in the streams has done some dam- 
age by washing out gullies where the 
streams have overflowed, Livestock do- 
ing well. This wet weather is hard on 
little chicks and pigs.—J. C. Preston. 

Northeastern—Lewis County, April 8— 
Rain all day yesterday, and raining again 
this morning. Not a great deal of field 
work done yet. On account of so much 
moisture it looks now like lots of grass. 
Good prospect for lots of fruit, except 
peaches, Young pigs and lambs doing 
finely. No colts in the county to speak 
of.—Edw. Queberg. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, April 15 
—Farm work at a standstill. tained five 
days this week, but cleared off today. 
Fields are mirv, and some oats to sow 
vet. Very little farm work of any kind 
kind done, and it will be a week yet be- 
fore the ground will be workable. Wheat 
80 to 85 per cent. Pastures are good, and 
some have quit feeding their stock that 
wintered well. A few colts and calves 
have arrived. Hogs off $1, corn 75 cents, 
oats 50 cents, hens 20 cents, eggs 18 cents, 
cream 44 cents. Glad to see the sunshine, 
—J. W. Griggs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southern—Jones County, April 8—We 
have been having a touch of winter again. 
The last day of March and the first day 
of April we got over a foot of wet snow. 
Almost every one had his wheat in, so it 
was a great help for it. Had three fine 
rains since the snow. Young sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa looking good since the 
snow and rains. toads in good shape, 
Eges 18 cents, butterfat 47 cents. Some 
hogs going to market.—G. M. Tompkins. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI says that it must have come from the other side of the track 

















1 AM THE CLAIM ADJUSTER) 
FoR THE PDQ. RAILROAD, 
NOW IN REGARD 76 THAT | 
Cow WE RAN OVER YESTER~/ 
DAY, WILL TEN DOLLARS 
BE RIGHT? 


















FIFTEEN DOLLARS THEN 


THAT THE COW WASTRESPASSING 
ON QUR PROPERTY ? 









You KNOW OF COURSE 
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LETME SHAKE YouR HAND! 

MY COMPANY WILL BE GLAD 

To HEAR OF THIS! IT'S A 
PLEASURE TO MEET AN 
HONEST YOUNG MAN! HOW 
1S 1T THAT YOUARE SO 
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“Your Hands Feel 
Right at Home” 


*“‘When I slip my hands into a pair of 
National Napa Goat Gloves I hardly 
know I have them on. Just as soft as 
kid. Never in the way, even when I 
handle the smallest tools. And how they 
do wear! To me, they’re worth a halfa 
dozen pairs of ordinary gloves and 
they’re inexpensive. Then too, they keep 
your hands from chapping and cracking. 
It’s the best glove in the world for every 
kind of farm work every month of the 
year.” 
Just ask your dealer to show you a pair of 
these gloves, made from specially tanned, 
light-weight leather. If he cannot supply 
you, send his name and 50c for a pair post- 
paid. Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO. 
925 E. Main St., Columbus, O. 


Nationat 
NAPA*GOAT 


This is the only genuine Napa Goat Glove — 
Look for the National trade-mark on every pair. | 








Marshalltown Corn Cover 


Crowns Planter Track, Protects 
Planted Corn from dashing rains. 
squirrels, birds, gophers. 







Permite Shallow Piant- 
ing, Harrow down 
crewns and corn comes 
up in clean row. Fits 
any Planter. Ask your 
dealer er write us. 


Light Draft 


Harrow Co. 
Marshalltown, lowa 





oe 1 NEW LOW PRICES 
eas Thou: iw 

soon an isUY AT WHOLESALE 
Rerness, Collers, Saddles, Shoes, Paint,etc. Buy from TheU.S.Farm 
Sales Co, Factory to Farmer Saves You Money, M: 


joney- Back Guarantee. 
$4710 up Full stock leather back and 
COLLARS Que front. All sizes and styles. 
Write for Free Spring Catalog. 

-e oO 
FREE eee eitcieg feather used. Send name today 


t. N 
Spring Gaialog, wi new low 


for FREE § prices. 
THE U. $. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 452 M, SALINA, KANSAS 













7% im. No. 555 $6:45 Write for 
5in ow ene NEW 
ened 3 CATALOG 





of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All styles of 
STETSONS. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO., 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY FIRST! °°” 9.07, Duzine 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
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| Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A good example of two men 
| who have but a single thought 
| is President Coolidge and the 
| official spokesman.” 








AN EGG-LAYING MACHINE 


Hopkins: ‘I hear you have invented a 
new machine. What is it?’ 

Inventor: “It’s a revolving nest. When 
the hen lays an egg, the nest revolves 


and the egg falls into a receptacle under- 
neath. The hen turns around and seeing 
no egg, thinks she has made a mistake 
and promptly lays another.” 


SAME AS FATHER 
Little Leslie was going to a party at 
| the best house in the road, and his moth- 
| er gave him a few pointers about his 
table manners. 

When, later in the evening, her son re- 
turned, she asked whether he had obeyed 
her instructions. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied proudly. ‘When 
they offered me a second piece of cake, I 
said: “Take that beastly stuff away!’— 
just the same as father does.” 


LUCKY FOR HIM 

There lives an old negro truck farmer 
in Alabama who has frequent occasion to 
reprove his children for their lack of in- 
dustry. “Yo’ suttinly is a wuthless son,” 
he declared one day to his oldest. “It’s 
a dog-gone good thing fo’ yo’ I ain’t rich.” 

“What yo’ talkin’ about, pap?’ asked 
the youth. “What yo’ think yo’ do ef 
vo’ was rich?” 





“Ah'd disinherit yvo’—dat’s what Ah’d 
dot” said the old man. 
HIS GUESS 








“My poor husband was a_ wonderful 
artist,” sighed the landlady, as she hacked 
at the pie crust, “and always said he 
found inspiration in my cooking.” 

“A sculptor, I presume,” said the 
gloomy boarder, as he surveyed his bent 
fork, 


TOO HOT-HEADED 

Critic: ‘You have made your hero too 
hot-headed, I’m afraid.”’ 

Budding Author: ‘‘How do you mean?” 

“Well, he has a lantern jaw to begin 
with. And so his whole face lit up! His 
cheeks flamed, he gave a burning glance, 
and then, blazing with wrath and boiling 
with rage, he administered a scorching 
rebuke.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mother: “Robert, you’re a naughty 


boy. You can just go to bed without your 
supper.” 
Bobby: ‘Well, mother, what about that 


medicine I’ve got to take after meals?” 





JUST A SUGGESTION 

The woman, after many years’ devotion 
to old-fashioned rubber overshoes, had 
finally succumbed to modish, if by no 
means esthetic goloshes. 

As the salesman tried on a pair of the 
newest zippers, the woman noted with 
distaste the great bulge at the top of 
them. 

“Haven't you a 
snugly?” she asked. 

“No, madam. I'm sorry. 
one width at the top.” 

“Well, isn’t there anything that 
could suggest to improve their fit?” 

“Only that you eat more potatoes, mad- 
am,” he said, with a cordial smile. 


pair that fit me more 


They all come 


you 


CATS SCAT 

A slight variance from the old story of 
the man who cut two holes in his door—a 
big one for the old mother cat and a lit- 
tle one for the kitten—is told on Sam 
Ross. Sam cut four holes in a door, one 
for each of his cats. When asked why 
one hole wouldn’t have been sufficient for 
all the cats, Sam replied: “Brother, when 
I says ‘Scat!’ I means scat!” 


SHRINKING 

Squire Johnson had heen to New York 
and had had a suit made at a fashionable 
tailor’s. When he got home and tried the 
suit on, he found it was too small on him. 

“By gosh!” he ejaculated, “a big con- 
cern like that making my suit too small 
for me.” 

“You must remember, Squire,” said his 
friend, “that you are not such a big man 
in New York as you are here in Squee- 











give you names of reliable firms. 





dunk!” 
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“I treated my en- 
tire crop. I had the 
best yield of corn 
I have raised since 
I am farming for 
myself."—John W. 
Harth, Mendota, II. § 
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More Bushels of Corn 
from the Same Acreage 





New Seed Treatment Makes Possible Increases of 5 to 15 
Bushels per Acre 





Permits Earlier Planting in Spite of Adverse Weather 





You can now secure 5 to 15 bushels 
more corn from every acre you plant. 
A new corn seed treatment has made 
these amazing results the common 
experience of hundreds of practical 
corn growers and farmers throughout 
the corn belt. 


This treatment prevents seedling 
blight, root rot and other diseases that 
literally steal the results of your hard 
work in hot fields. It protects the 
seed from disease both on the seed 
and in the soil. 


It thus insures germination and. 
sturdy growth never before possible 
from poor seed and benefits good seed 
by protecting it from the attacks of 
soil infesting organisms which take 
a heavy toll from even the best un- 
treated seed. 


Keeps Seed from ROTTING 
in the Ground 


Bayer seed treatment will keep your 
seed from rotting in the ground—even 
if the soil is cold and wet after plant- 
ing time. It thus permits earlier 
planting and protects you against re- 
planting losses in spite of weather con- 
ditions. It helps the corn off to a 





Tests Conducted by U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture show 


that the Bayer Dust treatment of 
nearly disease-free Dent Corn gave 
an increase of 8.5 bushels per acre; 
of Diplodia infected seed, 16.8 bush- 
els, and of Gibberella infected seed, 
28.9 bushels.—Phytopathology, Jan., 
1926. 











good start, promotes quick maturity, 
an increased yield and greater profits. 


Easy to Use—and Costs but 
a Few Cents per Acre 


You need no special equipment for 
this new seed treatment. No tiresome 
or lengthy procedure is_ involved. 
Two bushels of seed can be treated in 
less than three minutes. And the cost 
is less than 5c per acre. 


Bayer seed treatment comes in two 


forms: BAYER DUST for Dust 
treatment and USPULUN for Soak 
treatment. Most growers prefer the 


Dust treatment because it is quicker 
and saves the trouble of drying the 
seed. Both are equally effective. 


One pound of either treats six bushels of seed corn 


Bayer Dust: 1 Ib. $1.75; 5 lbs. $8.00. 


@ 


Uspulun: 1 lb. $2.75; Slbs. $13.00 


If your dealer’s stock of BAYER DUST and USPULUN 
has not yet arrived, send us his name and address 
THE BAYER CO,, Inc., 117 Hudson Street, New York City 


BAYER Dusl «: USPULUN 


Dust Treatment 


Soak Treatment 











seed for Iowa. 
2—We raised 











HI-BRED CORN! 


WALLACE CASADY NEWLIN 
President Treasurer Manager 
Our Casady-Wallace, Newlin-Wallace and Reece- 


Wallace hybrid seed corns outyielded all other strains 
of corn in ten out of twelve districts of the lowa State 
Corn Yield Test. 

When you see our seed corn entered you can pick 
the winner because: 

1—We made this corn right. 
eration we crossed and selected until we had the ideal 


and every ear from a detasseled plant. 
3—We handle the seed right. 

before freezing weather. 

shelling, shelled separately, and again inspected. 

Visit our plant at Johnston and see why our seed 
corn germinates 98 to 100 per cent and is the highest 
yielding corn ever offered to Iowa farmers. 

Seed for an acre of Hi-Bred corn costs less than 
seed oats for an acre. 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


Generation after gen- 


it right. Raised in Polk County, Iowa, 
Dried to 14 per cent 


Each ear inspected before 





be J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, IOWA 
Winner One-Half Mile West Johnston Station 
———— 
Soe re 
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, Set what you wish through these columes p. 
RATE 8c PER WORD 7! THE NAME AND ADDRESS it 
ae oe encls ieitiel fia or full Bamber tsp "is pounted. be one sword 
y order . 
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oe aR Sit ae ce 
PF tir 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS ARGO MOTE:  —«§«-«—« SOT LEGHORNS 
DAIRY Farms— Davidson Plan,’ 160 | BOON county, lowa, sectional map, | SINGLE Comb White Leghorns; Barron, 
No. Words No. Insertions acres or more with new house, new showing roads, mail routes, schools, Tancred and Hollywood strains; flocks 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein land owners, etc., $2. Boone County Ab- separate; blood tested; eggs, $5 per 100; 
cows; small cash payment, balance half | stract and Loan Co., Boone, Iowa. chicks, $15 per 100. Harper Hartshorn, 
2 |s1.80 98.30 PE leeso cream chock. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., MATTRESSES Traer, Lowa. 
21 |. .... 2. eeeeeeee | 1.68 | 3.36 | 6.04 | 6.73 es SRO ter ondering matitennee mds | TANCRED White Leghorns; eggs, 100, $5; 
22 errr tt) ae | 3.52 | 6.28 | 7.04 LOWER YELLOWSTONE to order, any sise beds Low factory May chicks, 100, $14, prepaid; from 
23 |. ....ccscesseees] 186 | 8.68 | 6.52 | 7.36 | GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower prices. Catalog free. Peoria Bedding layers with high winter egg yield mated 
socescccccoeeccee! 1,92 | 3.84 | 6.76 | 7.68 Yellowstone project; 8,000 acres op- | Co, Peoria, Il ° with fine cockerels. Satisfaction guaran- 
25 ...-ccccccccceeee] 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 | tioned to government; exceptionally low _" aie teed. Mrs. Glen Gates, Clearmont, Mo. _ 
26... .cccccccocccee| 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.22 | priced, twenty years’ time; rich valley PHOTO FINISHING BARRON Single Comb White Leghorn 
27 .cccccccvccceccee| 246 | 4.82 | 6.48 | 8.64 | innd adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, | FRIAL offer; develop first film, give six eggs, chicks, 270 to 300-egg. Pennsyl- 
OD... cceseccecssseest man Lae 1 Bon 1 oe grain, livestock and dairying; well devel- super gloss prints for 30 cents, give one vania Poultry Farm stock circular. Mrs. 
29... cccccevccecese| 282 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 | Oped community; sugar factory, good 5x7 enlargement free. Interstate Finish- | Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
30 ......... cc cccces 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 — one cherches. rae ar ers, Inc., Dept. 211, Charles City, Iowa. EGGS from strictly purebred (272 eg 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 216 Northern Pacific Building, St. nel’ ROCK PHOSPHATE strain) White Leghorns, $1.60 per 1%, 
| accepted. Check must be attached. Please | Minnesota. ' | FOUR-LIAF Powdered Rock Phosphate | 9°50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable Har- 


type or print your advertisement. 








- TEXAS ree eld ten bus per aces, ail doubled | GUARANTERD eggs, §6, 100, postpaid 
=< ‘ bt oat yield ten bus. per acre, and doubled | G NTE CEES, 96, t omer 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES | IMPROVED 160, Texas Panhandle, near | fay ‘production on Towa soils. Write for] Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns; 
Plainview. Amy Grewe, Arlington, | jnformation on this economic source of | Prize winners; large type, heavy laying 































































































































































































NEW YORK Postal Service Station first | Wash. dachiptans 5 5 | strain. Roger Jenni igginsvill 
‘ phosphorus. Thomson Phosphate Co., 1025 | Strain. Roger Jennings, Higginsville, Mo. 
hae mag ed Sg Fig Reem ggeon Begg — WASHINGTON Home Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4 per 
mortgage real estate bonds. Write or | FARMERS—We have some good irrigated TYPEWRITERS ' 100; results of 30 years careful breed- 
wire Geo, M, Bechtel & Co., Bechtel Blag., | | farms: can be hud on reawnable terme: | T° PEWRITER bargains, Spaclal values | HiSut"ptander® Gurindn, fewer 
Davenport, Iowa. rite ter mar os eg enue Tocales — _ in all aoe eo Cntorwees., ~~ % — ‘MINORCAS : j 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, sgagens ; “ee On 1 ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. — 
iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 3066 pewcon Aven Seattle praca a Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des | LARGE type, giant strain, prize winning 
Pg nd ie! ey ey ba tend that A ag Be 5 rg wy Mone as f ee 1 ‘i eg ag go a 
er circulars. arry H. Po ‘o., Des P . or sale, per ; y Hucke Bros., 
Moines, Iowa. 4 you in touch with a market for farm PATENT ATTORNEYS Route 1, Bronson, Iowa. 
FAR BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; S. G. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs, farm 
HARM Towns ABM LOANS go oe i hd a — oe 802 Equitable 106. Sn ig gy Sg per 
’ . ’ a . “8 es oines, Iowa. nos oO . 
drive in. Donahue & Hanson, Grinnell ~~ . 
: ’! OUR new household device washes an S.C. BUFF Minorea hatching eggs: 
fowa. dries windows, a, ae ae POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS eee re. $5 per 100. id Harry 
Iss scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less Eee ea ee ee, Jasper, Granvil owa. 
' COMMISSION HOUSES than brooms. Over half profit. Harper | ANCONAS — | S.C. WHITE Minorca eggs. $5 per 100. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio | Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, | PUREBRED Anconas, Sheppard strain, Hugh Lesan, Kellerton, Towa. 
station, broadcasts produce markets lowa. farm range, excellent layers; eggs, $4.50, Se - 
noon ney. seemed by Cope a rater SALESMEN Peereneeens ate gg on $12, 100. Mrs. Chas, IOWA _QRPINGTONS 
Co, 31- “ulton Market, cago. SALESMEN - ~ Jackson, endon, oO. r accredited, blood tested Orping- 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, = a nteebtesgo ME gio yp oa Boa ee vac- | ACCREDITED Single Comb Anconas; tons, buff and white; eggs and chicks; 
especially broilers. a ne Meat wes Pacem All e ae at Sheppard's direct strain; fertility guar- | ffo™ State show winners, Towa, Minne- 
poGs AND PET STOCK aa a o6 ak wie areit woe. i. antee; prize winners; eggs, $5, 100; chicks, sota, Missouri. Harper Hartshorn, Traer, 
Morgan, Manager, 761 Grimes St.. Fair. | $13. Harold Nicoll, Mechanicsville, Iowa. | Towa. ___ C 
COLIABS; white and colors; pedigreed; | field, Iowa. SINGLE Comb Sheppard strain. baby | QUALITY chicks; Single Comb White 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, chicks, $11 per hundred, $50 per five | ,,Orpingtons: breeder for fourteen years; 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable anné LIVESTOCK hundred: 7 aohenes guaranteed. Mrs. i olive petisall’” balay. Cake 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ox 5 O- ark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. . , ald. rs , , 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS | sINGLE Comb Ancona eggs, trom prize | AUStin. Minn. 
AT STUD—My German Police dog, Otto, | GUERNSEY herd for sale; twenty heavy winning stock; bred for laying; $4.50, | HITE Orpington eggs; flock culled and 
own son of international grand cham- producing young cows; one registered | 100, delivered. N. Jensen, Route 4, Exira, headed by blood tested cockerels; 100, 
pion, Cito Bergersiust; fee, $25; I pay | bull; some calves; T. B. tested; free from | Iowa. $6; 15, $1: postpaid. Adam Treiber, Ma- 
jowa express charges. Puppies sired by | disease. Reason for selling, have sold our pleton, Iowa, 
Otto, $25 and $35. R. W. Packer, Nar- | farm. Priced reasonably, for quick sale. JERSEY BLACK GIANTS S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from a flock 
shalltown, Iowa, gel ua Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- MARCY strain Jersey Black Giant eggs, culled for size, color and layers; six 
SPECTAL sale on farm raised black Eng- ure, 8. $7.75, 100; standard weight, healthy, | cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster 
lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bred | GUERNSEY heifers for sale; ten head range stock; 85 per cent fertility, egBs City, Iowa. 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready choice heifers, ages twelve to sixteen | from my exhibition birds included. Edw. | AGGREDITED Buff Orpington eggs, 15, 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn, | months old; nicely marked; from heavy Holsteen, Morning Sun, lowa. $1; 100, $5; hens, $2; rooster, $3: two 
NEWFOUNDLAND Collie pups, crossed, enna Agata og ae ges nee LANGSHANS —— $5. Mrs. O. N. Benson, Mem- 
f - 1 months eld, priced for quick sale at $675 “ ~ 9 : - phis, Mo. 
Me oy — ne a" Futin. Deeen, for the eleven head. Guy Anderson, Og- ge tg, F heey oe = ne Fie 100: BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington hatch 
, ’ . r s 85, 15 ; chicks, , > “Petr gd M a 
Towa. one derrisced hod im ———— Mayme Miller, Corning, Iowa, Route 2. ing eggs from heavy laying strain; 36 
FOR SALE—One female German Police HOLSTEINS—Very _ finest, beautifully ned per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
pup, dark gray, four months old, price marked, choice eight weeks old heifers; LEGHORNS town, Iowa, Route 1, 
$10, pedigreed parents. M. E. Griffith, egy ied pret eg big, high produc- | PPETERS-CHRTIFIED S. C. White Leg- | BIG, blocky, broad breasted Buff Orping- 
Dysart, lowa. ea ay re pped €. O. D., ee each, horn chicks. Now is the time to order tons; buff to skin; prize winners; eggs, 
SHEPHERD puppies, friendly and intel- se eur ba Kd Howey, 1092 James, | these unusual chicks for sohivery in May | $6, 190. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Ia. 
ligent companions for children; nice, See Sw) Sereeeee ae or June. Sent with a real guarantee to WHITE Orpington eggs. 15, 75 cents; 100 
dark tan color; $5 each. G. G. Aschen« HEREFORDS live, covering the first two weeks—for 5. Cc WNickwire, Dow City, Io ‘ 
brenner, Laurens, Iowa. oe DOUBLE standard Polled Hereford bullae: | yeur_ protection. After eleven years of ._Cosre Wickwire, Dow City, lowe. 
Repeater-Fairfax and 3ullion brea: | breeding, our poultry specialist, A. G. CER LN Bers 
FARM LANDS high clase cattle at farmer's prices. Lynn Peters, former U. 5S. poultry husbandman, WHITE Rock eggs; Ames Fishel strain: 
Bros., Boxville, Ky. has developed our flocks to high certi- farm range, culled flock; satisfactory 
IDAHO ween: °  _——m—rer fied —— —_ ese a a hatch guaranteed; $5 per 100; chicks, $15 
~ vane? emmaraeneael . Ours are the large type birds—bred earls oer 100. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, ; City, 
a a ae ach balance 16 de we 8 PERCHERON stallion; two-year-old maturing—lay large white eggs and eg ee en ae 
Fe ligne sein uy oe : ate grandson of Jalap; black gray, sound; hateh the finest White Leghorn chicks TA7RIC ‘RAT’ dar oo “Ts 4 
farms now in cultivation, with good im- | also mares in foal. ' Budd Lawson, Cor- | you ever saw. Their big, chalk white ECaeee mn wiaeeree neues pone ow 
provements, near Boise, Idaho. Mortgage with, Iowa. eggs are suitable for first class white % i f nh AI db papscrttinp 


breeding, healthy, lowa accredited; range, 




























































































Company offers real bargains for imme- ms —— 7 aginst egg eBags ne 
ecg He jee REGISTERED Percheron stallion, c . egg market. Mrs. Harry Frakes, of Adel, ( 3 ~ ari - “a 
diate sale. M. Riner, Caldwell, Idaho, car tae sane on gael coat ohne ts lowa, reports making LA apo i — ag —" $5, 15. Marion Kipp, Win 
KANSAS every way; priced to sell. Write or come | {"em her flock of Peters-Certifie alte 4 ira 4 = " 
AN IDEAL dairy, alfalfa, hog and corn to see him. B. D. Helming, Waukon, Ia. gga in six years, her a, averag - EGGS and chicks from the only tows cer- 
farm; 383 acres, all best of bottom land; | _ STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE taually good results Our new. “Proot” | tocrat strain, dark, trap-nested, diarrhea 
good house, large barns, adjoinng a city | SPOCKERS and feeders: Hereford and | book shows evidence of their success. Sent | tested. Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
. of 10,000; -~ ge to milk condensory and Shorthorn steers; calves, yearlings, | free with catalog—on request. Delay in | Gowrie, Towa. 
Ssurae: abuts an bade cant teomne twos; well bred, all dehorned; each bunch | writing us now means disappointment | THOMPSON’S Imperial Barred Rock 
acttage aan e cm $1 S00 es - cee tea even in size. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, later. The supply of these guaranteed hatching CRBS; T. B. tested: egg pro- 
oe +l sete poe a nt de lowa. — is nr limited. = 7 rea- a : ae. Satisfaction. irs. 
‘ Abe pare ; ’ SSCSS sonable prices for May an une—our Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
at any time; no trade: price on applica- ; > is certai Ce rithi = 
tion. The Allen County Investment Co. MISCELLANEOUS supply 2 ae wd — ™ + ne DARK B. P. Rock eggs from blood tested 
lola, Kan ’ | IMPORTANT—Send a card today fi the next two to three weeks. Address prize winning flock; $1.50, 15; $7.50, 100 7 
‘ : free copy of Poultry Judge W. “ig B Ww is’ ing Pat sa ok nage F Asst. | pen, $2, 15. Barred Rocks, 32 ‘years. w. 
heii MINNESOTA big Baby Chick Book. Describes choice tc ft alee Farm, Box 285, New- | §. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
LEARN all about Minnesota, the great ] baby chicks hatched in our Lincoln = Towers : ‘PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatch- , 
mixed farming and dairy ‘state; map | Hatchery from super quality flocks of | WHITE Leghorns—Hatching eggs, baby ing; $5 per 100, postpaid. J. H. Lage, 
and books free. State Lmmigration De- purebred, heavy laying stock. 50,000 chicks P chicks, a ge Mego ' soe Latimer, ely 
art > a B30 State ‘% i St. » I nN arm 1s strictly a breec Fe estabdiisn e TF) : a 
partment, 630 State Capitol, St. Paul, | shipped every week. Largest hatchery iu | or Sroduction bred Leghorns noted for | BUFF Rock hatching eges, $1 per setting 
Minnesota. the west. All leading varieties. Valuable Pry “ or $5 per 100. Mrs. F. J. Willig 
ai book mailed free on request. Just senda | rege sized, pure white eggs, as well as Bronson, I ; Po ae ee 
NORTH DAKOTA _... | acard. Do it now. Address, The Lincoln | bish egg records and high quality. Twen- : on, iowa, = a 
BLAC K Silt Loam, Complete Farm, “Priced Hatchery, 3760 South St., Lincoln, Neb. ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, large, 
Low, North Dakota—320 acres, black | FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, bur Pedigreed cockerels, bred from prepotent, healthy stock, heavy layers, farm range; 
silt loam. soil, complete farm unit, 2Y, seald ; blister, Janeaten, Sie ssth — aig” ane pd ge ‘_ oe Ber ze ._Hiomer_G. eee. ren My 
Sthan treme tveemenntire s n Ae ald, blister, pable | matings. Free catalog with new low | WHIT Rock chicks grr } 
oe arte pe ss omc c a eg on good high- — es suffer. Write to beg Miller prices, feeding and breeding management ppt Fgery a Pk = trom Ow. b> lowa 
ment silo, five-acre fruit orchard. The mg Co. Dept 5, Seehal, 8. and other useful information. Van Valin’s | pox 113, Rolfe, Iowa. nee 
area best adapted for corn, grain, hogs BAGS WANTED Leghorn Farm, College Springs, lowa. RHODE ISLAN 
and cattle. $2,000 down, balance in 3¢ | WE BUY feed bags at all times; pay:| WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now SE ATF a SIG eal 2 SECS : 
years at_5 per cent. Write now. The freight on 200 or more. Lincoln Ba half price. Thousands of eight-week- | STEPHENSON’S Single Comb Reds win Sf 
Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, Dept. 5. | Co., Springfield, I. old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. enetyee sa _—. ncptgeay Ae: ahh cbr 
~ cccceameaes Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, color that will improve your flock. rap- 
MISCELLANEOUS —_ FARM MACHINERY egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg | Mested for high egg production. Eggs 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an | STEAM threshing machine for sale, 20 H. contests. Catal and in from two superb pens of pure Harold 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North P. engine; 32x54 separator; run 30 days. intin tree I shipc. O gees a eo Tompkins breeding, $3 per 18: $5 per 30 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and | Fine company machine. Will sell cheap | satisfaction George B. Ferris, 986 Union | Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. B. N. 
Oregon. om round trip rates. Send for or trade for good land. Lester Collis, New | Grand Rapids, Mich. . Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. : 
ree books describing o = vondon, Towa. . - T = are : 
Sven Sirus fen teat, Te G. noder Dept FEATHER MATTRESS TICKS ee cee” eee ee hn ag md Sine cirain, BS sox 206 Ee 
207, G. N. Ry., 8 ‘ a ees i aia) on strain; large, graded eggs from e . ip s strain, $5 per » Mrs. 
WF Ss yt Pau eR FEATHER mattress compartment. ticks, large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice | Willard Taylor, Iowa City, Iowa. 
ee. “my oh a classified og put made for easy home filling. Write, Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case; SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds: Owens 
ith a market for farm | Mary Potter, 617 Howett St., Peoria, Il, | delivered. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, strain; eggs, $6 per 100; chicks, $16. 














land that can be reached in no other way. | today. iowa. L. J. Baxter, Galva. lowa. 
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POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

KALLSEN’S S. C. Reds are persistent 

winter layers; leading all heavy breeds 
at the end of the four winter months at 
the Iowa laying station; high pen for the 
entire contest in January. Buy your Red 
chicks from us and get a real strain of 
winter layers. Write for our reasonable 




















prices. Box W. Walter J. Kallsen, Key- 

stone, Iowa. 

BUY prize winning Single Comb chicks 
from an Iowa accredited, blood-tested, 

high producing, trap-nested farm flock. 

Chicks, $18 per 100. Eggs, $9 per 100. 100 

per cent live delivery guaranteed. Post- 








paid. Write for circular describing spe- 

cial pens. Pep Poultry Farm, Laurel, Ia. 

MAHOOD’S large, dark, Single Comb 
Reds;. heavy winter laying’ strain; 

hatching eggs, $5, 100, prepaid. Anna 

Andersen, Gerlaw, Ill. 

ROSE Comb Reds, big boned, very dark. 
We have first prize cockerels heading 


our flock. Eggs, $5 per 100. Nels Rogne- 


haugh, Thompson, lowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
Ss. C. R. I. White eggs; culled flock; Eich- 
elmann’s strain; good layers; $6 per 100. 
Mrs. Nic Treinen, Remsen, Remsen, Ia. 
SUSSEX 
QUALITY Speckled Sussex; real layers; 
setting, $2; 100, $10. Ella Whitwood, 
Hudson, Ill. _ 
WYANDOTTES 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; high producing flock, headed 
by cockerels direct from Martin's; $5 per 
100. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa, 
* DUCKS 
FAWN and White Indian Runner duck 
eges; 12, $1.50; 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 100, $10. 
Mrs. Orin Gates, Clearmont, Mo. 
GEESE 
MAMMOTH Buff Geese; blue ribbon win- 
ners; eggs, $6, 12; $3, 6; postpaid. Fer- 
tility, safe delivery, guaranteed. August 
Petersen, Farnhamville, lowa. 
ie See eres 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, evenly feath- 
ered; setting, ten eggs, $4; P. FP., Cc. O. 
D., insured, Alfred Oesterreicher, Titonka, 
lowa. 






































MISCELLANEOUS 

FARROW Chix—America’s wonder lay- 

ers from inspected American Cert-O- 
Culd flocks by our experts. No state in- 
spected accreditd charges added to Far- 
row Chix. Therefore, with 3 million Far- 
row Chix capacity each season we can 
save you 2 cents te 6 cents a chick. Why 
pay more when there are none better or 
healthier? Quality matings, MAY deliv- 
ery. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
$10.50-100, $20.50-200; Barred Rocks, Sin- 
gle Reds, Anconas, $12.50-100, $24.50-200; 
White Rocks, Rose Reds, $13.50-100, 
$26.50-200; Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Minoreas, $14.50-100, $28.50-200; assorted, 





$9-100, $17.50-200. Special matings above 
breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Famous 
winter laying star matings, White Leg- 
horns (the kind Mrs. Beer made #4 hen 
profit), $16.50-100, 32.50-200. Prepaid; 
100 per cent alive delivery. Hatched in 
the largest Smith incubator equipped 
chickeries in the world. Capacity over 


Eleventh sea- 


one million eggs a setting. 
Dept. 17, 


son. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Peoria, Tl. iene MN 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 





operation does it. All flocks state ae- 
credited, Famous laying strains. Cir- 
cular free, White, Brown, Buff Leg- 


horns, 10 cents; Anconas, heavy assorted, 
10 cents; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 12 
cents; Buff and White Orpingtens, 12 
cents; W yandottes, Black Minorcas, 
White Langshans, 12 cents; light assort- 
ed, 8 cents. Prompt live delivery guar- 
anteed. Prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, 


Chillicothe, Mo. oes if 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
VIGOROUS northern chicks, 11 cents up; 
immediate delivery; prepaid. Twelve 
leading egg producing varieties. Custom 
hatching, 31% cents per egg; your chicks 
postpaid. Free catalog. Lakeland Hatch- 
eries, Box 916, Chisago City, Minn. 
LOWEST prices; Cooper's Blue Ribbon 
chicks. Per 100—Leghorns, $11; Barred 
Rocks, teds, $13; Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $14. Catalog free. Cooper's 
Hatcheries, Box 109, Langdon, Mo. 
20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Baby chicks 
from imspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties. Write for catalog and 
prices. Member Iowa Accredited Hatchery 
Assn. Ernest Madison, Owner, Newell, 
lowa. 
IT’S PREE—Our 1927 book and price list, 
full of good, old-fashioned truth. Make 
it your guide to success; you can't afford 
to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 
that we give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 
flocks. Per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$7. 90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
flocks averaging 50 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery; big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





























POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GREATLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer- 

tified chicks for June delivery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices. Write for reduced price 
list at once, also catalog if you do not 
already have a copy. Chicks started in 
June will do better because weather con- 
ditions are usually ideal for quick and 
strong growth. All our strains are bred 
early maturing and develop into unusually 
heavy winter layers. Our strains in the 
larger breeds come into laying at about 
five months of age—in the smaller breeds 
at four to four and one-half months. No 
other strains bred like these—no other 
chicks guaranteed like Peters-Certified. 
All Peters-Certified chicks are sent out 
with a guarantee to live covering the 
first two weeks—for your protection. Also 
guaranteed to be from the standard of cer- 
tification ordered. All varieties of Reds, 
Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orping- 
tons perfected in egg-laying and health; 
also S. Cc. Anconas, At our greatly re- 
duced prices for June delivery no one can 
afford to take chances with ordinary 
chicks. We urge you to place your order 
this month to avoid disappointment. Nat- 
urally the supply of these guaranteed 
chicks is limited. If you want to know 
what others are accomplishing with 
Peters-Certified chicks, ask us to send 
our new book, “Proof That Peters-Cer- 
tified Chieks Live Up to Their Certifica- 





tion’’—containing recent reports from 
customers. Your request will bring re- 
duced price list for June, catalog and 
“Proof Book.” Address, Peters-Poultry 





Farm, Box 281, Newton, Iowa. ’ 
MAPLETON chicks are good ones, Win- 
ners at the Iowa laying station. Backed 


by eleven years of selective breeding and 
culling. Ss. C. Reds, Barred Rocks and | 
Ss. CC. White Leghorns only. Our price 
and service is right. Mapleton Farm and 
Hatchery, Box W, Keystone, lowa. 
IOWA Accredited Chicks—White Leg- 
horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14, 
160; White Roeks, Buff Orpingtons, $15, 
1900; Jersey Giants, 25 cents each. 100 per 
cent live delivery of vigorous, healthy 
chicks. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
Iowa. 
TOP quality, bred-to-lay chicks; per 100— 
jarred Rocks, Reds, $13; White or 
Brown Leghorns, $11; assorted, $9. Quick 
service, Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box 
3, Donnellson, Iowa. 














MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery. 

We don't advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement.  Fif- 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 


PUREBRED eggs; Rose Comb White Wy- 





andottse; Regal Doreas strain; $5 a 100. 
Mammoth White Pekin and White Mus- 
covy duck eggs; $1 for 10. Mrs. Ingvald 


Olson, Moorhead, lowa. 

M. T. GEESE at .30; W. Pekin duck eggs 

at .3¢. This ad appears only onee. 

Insured: postpaid. Wm. C. Boehm, La- 

kota, Iowa, Route 2, Box 64 

WE SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 

Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 

okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 








ROSE Comb Barred Rock eggs; 15 eggs, 

$1: 100, $5. White Pekin duck eggs; 
4% exes, $1. Mrs. Weltha Osborn, Dexter, 
Minn. 





SHINN chicks are better and as low ag 
$8.80 hundred; leading breeds; free cat- | 
alog. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 109, Green- 
top, Mo. 
SINGLE Comb Sheppard strain Ancona 
and Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte 
hatching eges, 5 cents each. Geo. Schnell, 
Ruthven, lowa. 
SILVER Spangled Hambergs, heavy lay- 
ing strain, eggs, 100, $5; Light Brahmas, 
eggs, 15, 25. Geo, Larson, No. 5, Har- 
an, lowa 
GOOD quality Rose Comb Red eggs; also 
Simmons strain White Leghorn eggs, 














$5, 100. G. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, Ia, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; | 

open field grown, strong. well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage, fifty to 
bundle, labeled with variety name, damp | 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Ber- 

















muda. Parcel post prepaid. Cabbage— 
160, 50 cents; 200, 75 cents; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. Onions—500, 90 
cents; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Expréss 
collect, 6,000 and over, cabbage, $1, thou- | 
sand: onions, 75 cents, thousand. Full 
count. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival. | 


Write for free 
Union Plant Co., 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
seed and plant catalog. 
Te xarkana, Ark. 


CABBAGE Plants—My frost-proof cab- 
bage plants will head three weeks earli- 








er than home grown plants and double 
your profits. Varietics—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 


Flat Dutch and Golden Acre. 


Succession, 


Prices, by express in quantities, $1 per 
1,000; by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, | 
1,000 for $2.25. Tomato plants, leading | 


varieties, by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.56, 





1,000 for $2.50; by express, 10,000 and 
over, $1.50 per 1,000. All plants wrapped 
in damp moss to assure safe arrival. 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

YOU are perfectly safe in ordering our 


registered-certified Grimm alfalfa seed 
direct from this ad. Shipped C. O. D. 
subject to your inspection. Fancy grade: 
purity, 99 per cent; viability, 90 or more. 
Per pound, 35 cents. On orders 100 pounds 
or more within 500 miles of Fargo will 
prepay freight for additional cent a 
pound. Still have limited quantity sweet 
clover seed; send for samples. N. q 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College 
Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative or- 
ganization of over 500 vrowers. 
ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 

Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, Il. 








200 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 

$1; 200 Gibson strawberries (early), 
$1.25; 1060 Improved Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $1.25; 25 red Everbearing rasp- 
berries, $1; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 50 
blackberries, $1.25; ®@ rustproof aspara- 
gus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 
3-year, $1.25; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
$2.75; 12 Early Richmond cherries, $4; 6 
Waneta plum, Compass cherry, $3.75; 
two-year, 4-foot trees. Prepaid. Certi- 
fied stock. Free catalog. lowanna Nurs- 
ertes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


GRIMM alfalfa seed. Buy winter hardy 
genuine certified Grimm direct from 
western Dakotas; grown without irriga- 
tion; recleaned with gravity mill; state 
college tested; purity, 99 per cent up; 
viability, 97 per cent; free from noxious 
weeds; price, 30 cents pound; samples 
free; prompt shipments; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. E. J. Ziltz, 
hemmon, S. D. 
SHADE trees; elms or maples, 6 to 8 
feet, 60 cents each; catalpa Bungei, $1.50 
each; pears, plum, cherry or apple, 40 
cents each; good 6-foot trees. Amoore 
River privet for hedging, $5 per 100. Mas- 
todon strawberry plants, $3 per 100. Order 
from this ad. Cheeks aecepted. Satisfae- 
tion or money back. List free. Welch 
Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








ees SEED CORN 
SEED Corn—Reid's Yellow Dent, The Jen- 
ness, Silver Mine and others; butted, 
tipped and shelled; in new grain bags, 
$5.50; in ear, $4, in burlap bags, f. o. b.: 
all six-kernel rag doll tested; high ger- 
mination guaranteed. C. S. Company, 
Cherokee, lowa. 


BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 

alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmers’ organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed. Send for samples and prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 


DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 

ity is again very searce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, MM. 


EARLY, large eared varieties for north- 
ern Iowa. Grown here, 75 miles north 
of Iowa line. Our own curing. Germina- 
tion high as 99 per cent strong. Will give 
perfect stand and will mature. Ask for 
prices on corn and al) field seeds. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 

















ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 


the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 
producer to consumer. We guarantee 


hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, S. D 
EARLY field picked, utility type, Reid's, 

Krug, 100-Day and Silvermine; grown 
from disease free seed; test 98 per cent; 
guaranteed; shelled and graded, $4; crat- 
ed, $4.50; over five bus., 50 cents less. 
alsike, $22.50. Folder free. De Walls Seed 
Corn Farm, Gibson City, I. 











SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
only $9 per bu. 3rundy County Dwarf, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better’ than 
clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
GERANIUMS—Two dozen strong young 
plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or mixed. Don’t be with- 
out flowers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 
nium Co., Springfield, IIL 
FROSTPROOF plants; Bermuda onion, 
large type Early Wakefield cabbage, 
500, 75 cents: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Now 
shipping. Satisfaction guaranteed. Other 
plants. Catalog, valuable’ information 
free. Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 








BUY your Grimm alfalfa seed direct from 
the introducer, and know that your foun- 
dation stock is pure, pedigreed seed, bred 
from the original Grimm strain. Accli- 
mated to severe northwest temperatures 
since 1857. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Ex- 
celsior, Minn. The home of Grimm alfalfa. 
ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 

bu.; scarified white sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25; cane, $1.70; corn, 
$2.50; bags free. Bargain prices, red -clo- 








ver, alsike, timothy, ete. Ask for sam- 
ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 





SEED corn, best quatltty field selected, 
individual ear tested, early medium ma- 
turing Reid's Yellow Dent, $5 per bu. 
Manchu soybeans, finest quality, $3 per 
bu. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. H. Baum- 
hover, Carroll, Towa. 
ALFALFA cheaper than clover. Northern 
grown common, only $15 bu.; S. D. No. 
12, $16.50: Grimm, only $21 bu. Best mar- 
ket quality; bags free. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. Z 
STRAWBERRY plants (certified); genu- 





jne Progressive Everbearing, 100, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7.50. Dunlap, 200, $1; 500, 


$2; 1,000, $3.50. All postpaid. Ideal Fruit 


Farm, Stillwell, Okla. 





SPECIAL low prices; Mastodon Ever- 

bearer, 50 for $2; Champions, $1.1% hun- 
dred: Dunlaps, 50 cents hundred, 300 for 
$1.25; Coopers, 50 for 75 cents; all prepaid. 
Walter Nelson, Essex, lowa. « 
SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 

chus, Ae K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. a Seow 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 

per bu.; seariifed sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 








SEED CORN 





~— 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn; picked from 
seed selected by George Krug in 1925 
by the Woodford County Agricultural As- 
eociation and the following prominent 
seed men who have thoroly studied Krug’s 
method of selection: Lester Pfister, El 
aso; S. E. Unsicker, Roanoke; Yordy 
Bros., Roanoke; Harold Wiley, Roanoke. 
Orders taken by any of these growers or 
the Woodford County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Eureka, Germination, purity 
and quality guaranteed satisfactory. 
PFISTER’S Krug seed corn; highest 
yielding open pollinated corn in 1926 
Towa state test. Early field selected, in- 
dividual ear racked, furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged, 
per bu. Germination, purity and quality 
guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser. 
Lester Pfister, El] Paso, I. 
BORDEAUX Yellow Dent; early matur- 
ing: lowa’s highest yielding corn in 1926 
lowa state test, in open pollination class; 








high yielding corn in Dallas county plot 
test in 1925: early field selected, tipped, 
butted, shelled; germination guaranteed 


satisfactory; $5 per bu. Henry Bordeaux, 
Adel, lowa, Route 1. 
EXTRA fancy Reid’s high yielding, early 

maturing, utility type, tested seed corn. 
Also 90-Day Yellow, grown from disease 
free seed on sod. All sack picked, rack 
dried, warm fan ventilated building. $5.50 
per bushel. Soybeans $2.50 per bushel. 
Fine. Order today. Gold Bond Seed Co., 
Vermont, Til 








$6 | 





FARMERS seed corn; Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Silver King; test, 95 per cent; $3.50 per 
bu. on ear or shelled and graded; freight 
paid on orders of five bushels or more: 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed; samples sent on request. Bernard 
Bros., Elk Point, S. D. 
KRUG seed corn; strictly pure; grown in 
our own fields from disease tested seed. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for circular. Visitors welcome. Thirty- 
five miles southeast of Davenport, lowa. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Il. 


BARLY type Plowman seed corn; De Kalb 
county grown. This is a high yielding 
strain of yellow corn. High germination. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, II. 
UTILITY type Reid's Yellow Dent seed 
corn; early maturing; every ear carefully 
selected for strong viability: shelled, grad- 
ed, high germination; $2.75 per  bu., 
sacked, R. D. Jay, Mendon, Mo. 
REID'S Yellow Dent: early maturing, 
heavy yielding strain; early picked; test, 
95 to 98: butted, tipped, shelled, sacked; 
price, $3.50. Order now. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, Iowa. 
HI-BRED seed corn; the Iowa yield test 
winners, 1925 and 1926; germination $8 
per cent; disease resistant. Try a bushel 
—inecrease the vield with good seed. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 8@ bushels per acre: 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, lowa. 
EAR seed corn; improved Reid's yellow 
Dent; $4 per bu.; satisfaction guaran- 
ted. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Ames, Iowa. 
REID'S Yellow Dent corn; selected early 
from field; dried on racks; germination 



































97; $3.50 bu., shelled. Carl Anderson, 
Mt. Pleasant, Towa. 

BLACK’S high vielding Yellow Dent seed 
corn; early selected: shelled; sacked; 
$4 per bu. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. 


EE. Phipps, Panora, Towa. ; 
FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 
raised in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 
Snyder, Craig, lowa. : 
SEED corn that grows and satisfies. Yel- 
low and white varieties. H. F. Becker, 
Elk Point, S. D Ser eee int = 
CAN supply early yellow or white seed 
corn, 98 or hetter test, farmers’ prices. 
Address Lock Box 419, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
SEED corn; test, 96: Wimple’s, Reid's, 
Leaming and Wisconsin 7; $3 bu. Roy 
Blodgett, Gayville, S. D. 








NORTHDBPRN large-eared white and yel- 
low seed corn in ear, high test, $3 per 
bu. Fred Magnussen, Larrabee, lowa, 
80-DAY yellow seed corn, test 97, $3 per 
bu. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 














SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING RADIO 
BATTERIES 


Keep the battery well charged up at aj) 
times. Frequent light charging is better 
thn heavy charging. joth A 
and B battery leads should be as short as 
act somewhat like 


prolonged 


long leads 
and the 

Farm light plant batteries can be 
directly for furnishing A battery current 
by putting sharp pointed spring clips on 
the A battery leads and snapping these on 
the terminals of three of the cells. These 
should be moved to the next three cells 
about every other day, to avoid running 
any three cells down below the others in 
gravity reading. Do not make change 
while set is turned on. 

Or farm light plant batteries car. 
used for A battery current from a light- 
ing socket, by the use of the proper size 
lamp resistance. A device for this 
purpose is now on the market in the 
shape of a radio table lamp. 

A farm light plant can 
charge a storage A battery, 
sistance plug or lamp bulbs 
ance. 

It is an easy matter to charge a six-volt 
radio A battery by means of a small six- 
volt generator from a discarded auto. 
This can be driven from the fly wheel of 
a gas engine while it is being used for 
pumping water, running the cream sepa- 
rator, ete. 


possible, as 


aerials make sets less selective. 


used 


be 


as 


be used to 
using a re- 
for resist- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 22, 1927 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 141 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
in most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance ag much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 












































GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
—_— ry = 
asl eae 
woke] wk > 
oou) fou 
Stal ses 
Poe] 2a 
of o£° 
BaZa 
Fisher's index number ...... 141| ~ 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound Tat GOttle cccess 151 121 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 143 115 
Canners and cutterS ........ 146 127 
Feeders _...+++- dinbppabn ince sl «ee: 008 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hoBsS ..coccccccvccsene 129 90 
Leight hogs .ccccccccccccccces 13 $7 
aes: ccneycdeee cccccccccccene 146 3 
Sows (rough) _...--esessserss 119 90 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs HAE TIRE OES Se 5 | RRL 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at emg, 137 91 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 104 141 


GRAIN 


coves oe 1041 96 











At Chicago— 










































Corn, No, 2 mixed 
Oats, No, 2 white seas ecoeeeel 101) 112 
Wheat, No. i Serer Ty 112 76 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... | 113} 76 
On lowa Farms— | 
COPM « coccccsccvccvece eccccece 96 101 
ot ere RE Sr er | 88| 108 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Miiw ‘kee! . 418] 94 
Linseed meal, at Milwauke.| 156} 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... | 117] 103 
Shorts, at Kansas City Sokes i 117) 104 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at ¢ ‘hie: ugo. 52 109} 85 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 1171 | _ 75 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
B utter, at Chicago ......0.. 167! 135 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 293 129 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 76 716 
Cotton, at New York ....... 105) 75 
Dees , at ¢ ‘hie: UO oes eeeeeees 112 84 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
RI. Senasases ET Ry ~| 112I 89 
BIGOS .cvcccsevrvecvesvesccces | 141) 102 
SEO «bos ov'e siaehaseonsere osoeey 180) 89 
PAOOR. ccosccnnssevardeonncsecs | 158| 93 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
MAY ccccceccvccccvecccccccs 100 94 
July .eccce TITTTTITi TT 105} 96 
September ...ccccccecsecees 108) 98 
Onts— , 
BAY sccccdcoaveersccveesces gal 103 
July wccccve eocccce 93) 103 
September ccccccccccccccees 99) 101 
Wheat— | 
MAY coccccccccccccccscccece 110 79 
EROS same oacoees ve 110) 91 
September ..cccccccsccccees 112} 94 
Lard— 
MAY. cosevee Jinn bbedss00o0ss 113 89 
ree covecccescoeoees 116! 89 
September ..cccccoscccesece 114] 8Y 
Sides— | 
May oo. 131} 98 
_July_.....- e 121) 93 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 100) 108 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 131} 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 79| 94 
Crude petroleum, at N, York 162 86 
Lumber 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
AE “ca.0tcaigks ebb 4 195 103 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2com. boards. 169 98 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 200} 96 
Ci | OE aE ee ee | 145] 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New ork, 
month of March .. 229) = 100 
Interest, 60 to 90 day ‘paper, | 
at New York ....... sa meee ek 106) 101 
Industrial stocks .......+..- 233) 122 





Railroad stocks .......-+-++-| 121] 128 








RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Towa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 






































































































































































































































about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared HAY ; H H 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Livestock Receipts and Prices 

cent of the pre-war normal. { - H 4 85 f 

FARM-HAN A —Ware h 2 og prices are 85 per cent of the ten- 
nt “Sa Al agg oo pill ge | 5 | year average, as contrasted with 100 per 
t Be a ae cent for fat cattle, 91 per cent for sheep 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 3 oo t ; 

wages are not nearly so far above pre- & #1 4 and 196 per cent Sor Inenbe. 

bat Pings Ang Fee : , E & 2 The — table gives Sete. as to 

. ercentage -year ¢ - 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- ° ea 5 Pe et pe chess ae teen toad asteuieel 

ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and | Mixed clover, No. 1— week by week for the past eight weeks. 

and generally in the twelve north-cen- Last week ...... aes | lean! 95\21.59 | Hach week is compared with the ten-year 

tral states is about 125 per cent. Week before .........|...../14.25 21.56 | @verage of the corresponding week, thus 
JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- | Timothy, No. 1— eliminating seasonal bias. 

tionships as a base, July lard now indi- Last week 0000060000100 6 [UDeeOl aso , 

cates a price of $9.45 per-cwt. for heavy Week before err dm i eee 30°80 Mana 

hogs at Chicago next July. July rib Alfalfa, choice— | | | 

sides indicate a price of $9.86 for hogs Last week .........++.|22.00/22.50} | a | 3s 

next July. Week hefore ......+.+.{22.00/22.50 an nw 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | Alfalfa, No. 1— | | no] BE! & 
the percentage for the week ending Last week svnnnevcecse Mie 75} oS8| os! $e 

April 2, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year Week before .....+...{19.50)19.75) 92] 92) 28 

average for’ the corresponding week: | Alfalfa, standard— | | | 25 mo) 6 a 

Coal and coke 106 per cent, grain 102 Last week Seer es eRe Rice 50/47. 50 | a 

per cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber Week before ...... + + + /18.50117.50) | February 18 to 24 ...... 81 rl 9T 

97 ner cent, ore 93 per cent, and mis- Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | | February 25 to March 3.. 69 74 95 

cellaneous merchandise 113 per cent. Last week ...0++.++0.-/15.00|14.25] March 4 to 10 .........| 89} 88! 93 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES —New | 6 , Week BROMO: -sinee5 ees oe oe | gene 43 % a ee nr 35) 89) 90 
obi é at straw— are (9) eeeecceee 0 80! 87 

bi ae gee. d wages are 234 per cent and Last week ee 9.76) 8.75/13.00 | March 25 to 31 .ecccoceoi 103 91; 87 

railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 _Week before ...... pos hl CEIAC 8G 1 APE: B40 F ic cwsscccnses 82 85! 87 

per cent of pre-war normal, ane April, .§ tO 34 x00 ° 91 80| 85 

COST OF LIVING now averages about GRAIN oy 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, = ¢CATTLE 
| { > x February oe C0 Oe ccedes 96 96 93 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 313 aoa Se 
5 CHIC | re Z wgeehist 
Butter, creamery extras, last week | | be a a 2 each 18 re by paanteciac 90 38 91 
49%c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 2 i = | Mz h 25 oo 
9 _week be ‘ veddar | . a a aren 25 to. Bl c.cvecccse] 108 98 99 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, s | E 4 » April 1to 7 102 98) 100 
fresh firsts, last week 23%c, week before 9 | O “ ms April Sen See Bhi 2 ¢ 
fresh t Bt 23 YC ; a eee ee ae eee rt 6 £0 14 occ cccasenesl00e 96! 100 
23%c; ducks, last week 31%c, week before | Gor No. 2¥ 
Ble: f: > as nek 2 >@ ie vet ew oh = | | { 
3l%c; fat hens, last week 29c, week be Last week 72%1 .72 7 *SHEEP 
fore 28c. pee apo: | sy ee 5 : 
Pg 8 — ool 0f056) of0 75%) 6 Webruary 18 to 24 ...cco 106 92 81 
» No. 3Y— February 25 to March 3.. q 0 é 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL Last week ....| .68%] .68 71%) 65 March 4 to TO sicesctes 104 113 $2 
Cedar Rapids corn oll cake meal is $44 Week before ..| .71 | .69 | .73%) .66 March 11 to 17 ...cccee 75| 84 81 
in ton lots. Corn, No. 4Y¥— a DABvCn 16 10 26° ocscccses 80 81 80 
ed week asas yt a. neces eth Barcn 25t0 31. cscs ee 91 96 81 
9 eek before 6814 TUE|.cve 00a ee PRO Tl cccecrcwates 87| 107| 87 
The Week’s Markets Oats— re ES) pores ‘| _78] 95] 91 
Last week ....| .48%4| .45 47%) 42% 
CATTLE Week before ..| 4714] .46 | .47%4| 42% *LAMBS 
Barley— | February 18 to 24 ......| 106 92 88 
re Last week rs -76 pranee) se February 25 to March 3.. 98} 109 97 
o Week before ..| .73 |.... -78 March 4 to 10 .........| 104) 113 97 
os 16) Rye— 33 MAMPON 32°40 TT cccccvecs 75 84 96 
a | 2 Last week .... 1.03 heeect eee marcn 18 (0 26 .sccacens 80 81) 100 
4 Po g W eek before a) | ae 97% Bearer 25. tO BL evcevces 91 96) 108 
FS = 5 Wheat, No. 2 hard} 4 ADril 1 06 7 cccccevececs 87} 107) 105 
6 as 2 Last week ..../1.83%4]1.28 |1. 29 11.23 Po) ie i oe | ere 78 95| 106 
9 Week before ..|1.36 [1.27 [1.82 [1.26 _ 7S : i 
x Gat Gas a a 2 = Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
sagate ii kee Ibe — | FEEDS tHogs, — markets; cattle and sheep 
tp ek ih tac _..... | seven markets. 

ae — 12.35112.00/12.45 ® Balan q tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

alte before ........,]12.30|12.88|12.45 e| =] 3] 3] EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
ood— : U x | £ 
Last WGK pievineseusee ee pe 3 a = | o | o Exports of lard for the first week in 
Week before .........|11.08/11.62/11.45 3 g 2 | & | | April were 15,019,000 pounds, as com- 

Beis & c elal2& pared with 7,122,000 pounds for the week 
Saat eoeaie 9.55110.50! 9.50 Fos G <=iof| w# before and 11,499,000 pounds for the same 
Week before ......... 9. 48/10.25| 9°50 ai] # a | @ | 9 week last year. Exports of pork for the 

Common | Bran— | | | ; | | first week in | April were 3,804,000 
last week ......s.se..| 7.25] 8.62] 7.00 Last week... ./29.25/26.25!26.75'30.00 pounds, compared with 3,326,000 pounds 
Week before ......... 7.35| 8.62] 7.12 Weel before. ./28.75)25 »5.75130.00! the week before and 7,015,000 pounds for 

Light weight beef steers Shorts the same week last year. 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— Last week... .|29, 

Chaina ana orlmec. Week before. 128, FAT LAMB SHIPMENTS DECREASE 
po saaoee <a a vee o{11.72/12.08111 Hominy feed— | | | | | Colorado shipments of fat lambs to the 
Week before .........{11.88/12.05/11 Last week. ++ [26.50|.....Je06. }26.00 central markets from January 1 to March 

oe good— 9 tas 10.86) 9.71 | I Rsv — +|6.00)..... occ 5426. 00} 12 totaled 1,042 cars, as compared with 
a8 WOR. saeecauwe ° 9.76)10.56) 9.7 une oar } 55 cars —_ year, ; 
Week before ...... is 9.78)10.09) 9.81 | (oO. DI— | | | | — 

Cimiinv Last week..../49.75)...../48.25 “Clive ; 
Tast week .icses pense 2.25| 8.62) 7.00 Week before. .|49.75].....|48.25] Cc ainda : Give me a hotly of Ginger 
Week before ...e..6..| 7.25] 8.30! 7.09 | Cottonseed meal | | ale. 

Butcher cattle— (41 per “Spy | | Waiter: “Extra dry, sir?” 

Ileifers | Last week (35 9.50] | Customer: ‘Yes, [('m pretty thirsty.” 
Last week ...e..eese0+) 9.18] 9.58] 9.12 Week before. .|36.50] } 

Week before oii... 9.18} 9.50) 9.00 eee | | | a = ———=— 

Cows | weet Week. cchorcs 75.00)..... 185.00/7 75 5.00 
Last week ...... penees s.251 8.25) 8.00 Week before. .|.....|75.( - 85.00/75.00 
Week before ......0.- | 8.08] 8.05! 7.75 bab ae = “| 

Bulls | waist OES Oe Ge Ee ta, PO" 

EMOE WORK. nccssecnewes 7.42| al 6.95 Week before a 2 60 
Week before 5.95] 7.68] 6.75 | ~ ne neg Sere ae 
cate 4g Mies: pc aad 7 1.68) 6.75 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Last Week ...00s0s000. 5.12] 6.38! 4 a So a | 
Week before ......... 5.12] 5.42] 4.63 | Seger er = | 
Stockers and feeders— | . | FO \ 
CASE WEEK avcicconwsese 8.70) 9.02) 8.72 Bete REIGN anita 
Week before ....cccc- 8.68] S8| 8.68 { 
Cows «and heifers— | | | 
LORG WRB os 00s i-so000% v | > 
_ Week before | Bie 4 € 
= x | | 1] & v 
> | Vy, | O 
—_—— — = ———— a | as | 
Heavy (250 Ibs._ “up)— | | a | a | of $550,000 
Last week +......0 « « .|10.40110.68 10.40 at eae STATION “F” 
M eek before peice & .110.00/10.75) 10.80 British sterling ex- | | 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | change 
Rt WOOK. ccc5ceeeenee 10.72] 10.95 10.62 LOst Week 2.20% $4.867 |$4.857 99.8 | 
Week before ........./10.50/11.02/10.70 Week before a 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | French fran ee ane | saa | vile P l P t Offi 
ye WeeK ...0ccceeeee{10.92/11.28)/10.98 Last week | 193 | 03916. 20.3 arce os ice 
‘eek before ......... 10.80]11.35/11.10 Week before ..... lessees] .03916) 20.3 | i 
baer en ea | ) Bie BRIONO cba iecnacies 03916) 20.3 First Mortgage 
Last week RANGE Be 10,.92|11.22111.08 5!> Per Cent Sinking Fund 
reek before ccccccccs 10.88}11.30/11.18 
Smooth and rough heavy _ Sennen Sanne enero Sones oe Gold Bonds 
ankine ‘sows (eh Federal lind bank bonds, due in 1957 
Dp ng sows 90 Ibs. I callabl Qo7 , 
p— yut ca lable in i ov, were quoted last 
Last week ........- oh Con oan eae te ce eee Bee ae ee 
_ Week before ........+| 9.25 9.55] 9.38 we . Fos _ a re oe ee The property upon which these bonds 
Pigs. (120 Ibs, down)— me ( a “UJ per cent. are a first mortgage is under lease to 
ast wee cikw en Se wmleeens : 2.12 the United States Go 
; Week BOlOM 6soscicsclisces 11.12/12.12 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD period peel Seti saioy sa 
Stock pigs— | Liverpool—Last week $14.20, week be- the life of the loan and 
TMBt WEEK suiessacscves 11.00]..... 12.38 | fore $14.30. — ¢ agi ago—Last week $12.25, the rent {8 paid direct to 
__Week_before_........./11.25].....112.388 | week before $12.3 the trustee, assuring 
SHEEP OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 100% occupancy during 
Quarter blood wool osto is 410e ay the tasue, wos ee 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) | 7 ; ; at Boston ts (6c, Enmoediats 

nacho aN oh prime—" | light native cow hides at Chicago 15 tec, ogy 17 nde acct 
Tat nel a ..115.45)15.62115.38 home grown clover seed at Toledo $27, delivery may on woet 
Manic te tine 15 30115,62115.12 and cotton at New York 14.5c, Towa ele- pe reas Sonds 

Lambs, culls and coiminon visi i ee eee eae ag are about 54%e, 
Last week ...... aoe eee erages | MORE Set, eee eo 
Week before ......... 3.00/13.25/13.00 
a medium [ EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
: =e - 3 Exports of wheat the first week in 
cone eee gacdidlabaiebaecas +o ter ee oocbel — ; rvs pond xara as. com- 
Ewe % ose EA hae ai ha a = parec with ¢ ( yusShels the week 
pe gene ah choice 8.88 wil g.o5 | before and 3,204,000 bushels for the same BECHTEL Co... OWA 
Wack .befors 5 eran 8°88) 9°50! 805 week last year. Exports of corn for the Equitable Building 
Weeder tnmnbe, medina to : ee = first week in April were 139,000 _bush- DES MOINES, IOWA 
thn , els, compared with 183,000 bushels for the Grend O H ° Buildi 
Last week 14.50114.38]14.50 week before and 403,000 bushels for the owe see Sens 
was eT | lhe 50 Fsamecwbals lane waar ae ; . DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Week  wetore 14.50/14.42/14.50 ame wee ast year. Exports of oats for A cae 
OTR : sesessees ! 4e\14.¢ the first week in April were 87,000 First Iowa Trust Building 
2— Unless otherwise stated, all | bushels, as compared with 64,000 bushels 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





for the week before and 897,000 bushels 





for the same week last year. 
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NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 


























Following is a radio program for corn Woc—6:30 p. m., Voss Vagabonds. 
belt farmers for the week of April 24’ to WHO—7:00 p. m., Ft. Des Moines Or- | 
30. Central standard time thruout. chestra; 9:00 p. m., Younker Orchestra. | 
WLS—6:20 p. m., Supertone Serenad- | 
MARKETS AND WEATHER ers; 7:00 p. m., All State Hour; 8:36 p. m., 
(Every day except Sunday) Filharmonia Chorus, 
WOI (Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. m.; | Thursday, April 28— 
42:30 p. m. WOW—9:00 p. m., Sunshine Program. 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, KOIL—8:30 p. m., Old-Time Music; 8:45 
10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 1:00, | P._m., Mon-Motor Orchestra. 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. WHO—8:00 p. m., Y-B Salon Orchestra. 
WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m.; 12:00 woc, WCCO, WGN—7:00 p. m., Clic- 


noon; 10:40 p. m. quet Club Eskimos; 8:00 p m., Goodrich 


KYW (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m.; 4:45 | Zippers. 
p. m se WIBO—6:30 p. m., Edgewater Glee Club. 
WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m.; 1:00 WLS—7:00 p. m., Verse and Music. 


Friday, April 29— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Young American Art- 
ists; 7:30 p. m., Musical Debate, “Jazz vs. 
the Classics,” Maurie Sherman’s Orches- 
tra and Little Symphony of Chicago. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Essex Band. 

woc, WGN, WCCO—6:00 p. m., Gold- 
man’s Band. 

woc, WDAF—8:00 p. 
Anglo-Persian Orchestra. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Northland Serenad- 


p. m., Saturday. 
WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 
WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 
noon; 2:00 p. m. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 
m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 16:30, 
11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 


526)—9:45 a. m.;3 


441)—£:00, | 
12:60 


288)—9:30 a. 


m., Whittall 


WOW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:20 | ers; 8:00 p. m., Symphony Orchestra. 
a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. P _| Saturday, April 30— 
KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m.; WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. 


2:00, 5:30 and 10:00 p. m. 
WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 p. m. 
KMA (Shenandoah, Iowa, 461)—9:00 a, 
m.: 12:00 noon; 2:00, 6:00 p. m. 


KMA—9:00 p. m., Mayflower Trio. 





DON'T KILL THE BEES WITH APPLE 
SPRAYS 


KFDY (Brookings, 8. D., 306)—12:00 Fruit growers generally recognize the 
noon. ; 

KOT (Council Bluffs, 396)—12:00 noon; importance of proper cultural practices, 
5:00 p. m. correctly timed sprays to control tnjuri- 

EVERY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT ous insects and diseases, and a full set 


of blossoms. However, the majority prob- 
ably do not realize the equal importance 
of cross-pollination and the need of hon- 
ey bees for this all important work, ac- 
cording to the entomology department of 
Purdue University. When the trees are 
beginning to blossom, fruit growers should 
give consideration to cross-pollination of 


FEATURES 
WLS—6:55 p. m., Tony’s Scrap Pook. 
WGN—10:00 p. m., Sam and Henry. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 


KYW—5:06 p. m., Uncle Bob. 
wcco—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 








WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, Uncle | gigwers and the relation of spraying to 
Dutch. killing of the bees and efficient disease 
T FEATURES and insect control. 

7 ct a Ng ~ Fireside It has been demonstrated that the calyx 
PI on rea I MP resie | spray is most effective when at least 86 
Asan ahi s have fallen. Spray- 
7 m per cent of the petals have pra 
a a he, ee ing when the blossoms are in full bloom 
ance “$8 oy > sti of the pollen 
"LS ‘ Show Boz results in the bursting 
ee ee i 3 7 grains, rendering them useless, and in 
VDAF—Saturday, 8:00 p. m. Around | oodition there will be a high mortality 
the Town. | among the bees. Spraying when the 
CHURCH SERVICES, APRIL 24 flowers are in full bloom ifs no — = 
SPN Ro: 4 : Sone | fici han a later spraying when the 
KFNF--2:30 p. m., Seed House Song iclent t 
Service; 6:30 . m., Golden Rule Circle; | petals have fallen. The fruit grower 
- eine : ‘ therefore should carefuly avoid applying 


7:30 p. m., Church Service. 


WHO—11:00 a. m., Church Service. his spray when the flowers are in blos- 


WCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; | 80m, not only because it is not the prop- 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church; 6:10 p. | €° time to get best results, but also be- 
m Christian Science Church. cause he should be vitally interested in 


protecting the bees against diaster. 
Many orchard men have secured great- 
ly increased vields by giving attention te 
pollination. Five dollars a colony is fre- 
quently paid to have bees moved into the 
orchard during fruit bloom. A commer- 
celal apple orchard in Illinois attributes 
an Inerease of 14,000 barrels of fruit dur- 
ing one year to the use of honey bees in 


WQJ—9:45 a. m., People’s Church, 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

KYW—10:00 a. m., Central Church. 

WMAQ—6:00 p. m., Sunday Evening 
Club. 

WLS—9:45 a. m., Universdty of Chicago 
Chapel; 12:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Prown 
Church in the Vale. 





KOIL—11:00 9 a. .. Congregational | the orchard. This Increase was secured 
Pio | when surrounding orchards had only a 

KMA—8:30 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 7:30 p. m. fair crop. 
o : The hee’s body is clothed with many 


Woc—6:30 p. m., Church Service. 
WOW—9:00 a m.; 2:30 and 9:00 p. m. | 
FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, April 24— 

WSM (Nashville, 283)—2:00 p. m., Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra. 

WIBO (Chicago, 226)—6:00 p. m., Li 
Opera, Pirates of Penzance. 

WSUI (lowa City, 484)—9:20 p. m., Fa- | 
miliar Hymns. 

WOW—2:30 p. m., Mt. St. Mary’s Stu- 
dents; 3:00 p. m., Sokol Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Chorus. 

KOIL—7:30 p. m., Orchestra and Solo- 


branched and forked hairs enabling it to 
gather and transfer pollen from one flow- 
€r to another in its busy visits. This in- 
t, unlike other pollinators, works only 
one kind of flowers at a time. It readily 
goes from one variety of fruit to another 
variety, but it does not visit first an 
apple blossom, then a pear and then a 
dandelion. This habit of carrying only 
one kind of pollen at a time increases its 
use as a pollinator because blossoms are 
fertile only to their own kind of pollen. 
This must usually be brought to the 
flewer from some other tree of a differ- 
ent varlety, which the bee does as it flies 


se 


ght 


WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Salon | from blossom to blossom. 
Orchestra. The honey bee is especially important 


to the orchardman in seasons that are 
rainy and cool during the: blooming pe- 
riod. Other insect pollinizers under these 
conditions remain quiet in some sheltered 
place. The bee, however, uses every fa- 
vorable moment and works industriously 
between. showers, and besides is the only 
insect occurring in large numbers early 
in the season when the fruit trees are in 
flower. This factor often determines the 
éuccess or failure of a fruit crop. 


WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 9:30 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 


phony. 

WLS—11:15 a. m., Organ Concert; 11:45 

a. m., WLS Players. 
woc, WGN, WCCO—8:15 p. 

water Kent Hour. 

Monday, April 25— 
KFNF—7:30 p. m., Concert. 
WHO—8:00 p. m., Band Concert. 
KSO—6:30 p. m., Old-Time Music, 

Tuesday, April 26— 

WLS—6:30 p. m., Folk Song Hour, Songs 
of South America. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

woc, WCCO, WGN—7:00 p. m., Ever- 
ready Hour 

Wwoc—6:00  p. Farrow’s Chanti- 
cleers. 

Wednesday, April 27— 

KSO—7:00 p. m., Corning Band, 
KFNF—7:30 p. m., Concert. 
WIBO—9;00 p. m., Light Opera Program. 


m., Ate 





FIFTY-SIX COUNTIES PREPARE 
AGAINST HOG CHOLERA 


Fifty-six Tlinois counties have contract- 
ed for approximately 32,000,000 cubic cen- 
timeters of hog cholera serum in the com- 
ing year. A state-wide campaign will be 
carried on by the Farm Bureaus in. 1927 
to stop the heavy loss from cholera sus- 
tained by corn belt swine growers last 
year. Prospects for favorable hog prices 
in 1927-28 provide an added incentive for 
preserving the spring pig crop and grow- 
ing out a large number of pigs per litter 
to market weight, 


m., 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
June 14—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
— jate a» Monday morning of the week of 
sue. : 








Field Notes 


HAGUE & GIRTON 

The Shorthorn sale of Hague & Girton, 
at their farm, near Fairfield, Iowa, is as 
you know on May 3, so send for your 
catalog at once. There will not be a bet- 
ter offering sell for some time. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

HESS OFFERS CHOICE BOARS 

O. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, is of- 
fering some mighty good Poland boars for 
sale. They are sired by The Knight, the 
sire of the great Rawleigh boar, Bubbling 
Over. hese boars are guaranteed to be 
right. Look up Mr. Hess’ card in this is- 
sue and write him today.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

THE G. P. KLEIN POLAND HERD 

One of the realest senior yearling boars 
of the Poland breed is to be found in the 
Klein herd at Altoona, Iowa. Not only 
is this boar an eutstanding individual, but 
he is a whale of a breeding boar. Seldom 
do you find a boar breeding such rugged, 
heavy-boned, masculine pigs. Something 
over a hundred pigs in this herd and ev- 
- one a good one.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

DUROC FALL BOARS 

Good fall boar pigs by the noted Iowa 
State Fair first prize winner, Wildfire 1, 
are being offered by Messrs. Samuelson & 
Son, of Kiron, lowa, elsewhere in this 
issue. They have sold many already, and 
in each instance buyers have been more 
than pleased. .The Samuelsowie have an 
unequaled recerd fer the number of high 
class Durocs they annually produce. They 
are real breeders. If is one of the places 
where the buyer comes back after once 
seeing the herd.—Advertising Notice. 

WESSELS & SON . 

Wessels & Son, of Creston, Iowa, who 
held one of the top Poland China sales 
of the past season, have a crop of pigs 
coming on sired by their two new boars, 
Black Hawk and The Eagle, that show 
promise of eclipsing anything they have 
thus far produced. The two boars are 
developing in fine shape, and they have 
been crossed on as fine a bunch of sows 
as can be found in any herd. They have 
one litter by the Night Hawk that shows 
a great deal of promise.—Guy L. Bush, 


Adv. 
LIND’S SHORTHORNS 
N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, Iowa, who for 
more than twenty-five years has been 


prominently identified with the Shorthorn 
cattle business, announces a public sale 
to be held at Beaver Creek Farm, on 
Tuesday, June 14. We anticipate that our 
readers will find one of the best offerings 
of the season at Mr.*Lind’s. He has not 
only cattle that are well bred, but like- 
wise Shorthorns that give a good account 
of themselves at the milk pail. Watch 
later issues for full particulars concerning 
his offering.—Advertising Notice. 
J. A. FRIDAY & SON 

J. A. Friday & Son, located at Murray, 
Towa, send use a report that they have 
right at a hundred little Polands, all eom- 
ing along in fine shape. They report sev- 
eral prospective show litters, among which 


is a Wall Street and Prince of Whales 
combination and a Black Hawk and some 
by the toppy Liberator boar which was 
the sensation at Missouri last fall. They 
also state that conditions never looked 
hetter for them since they have been in 
the hog business, which has been over 


From different sources 
Wallaces’ Farmer has learned that Fri- 
days have in the Liberator boar a hog 
that will make many breeders prick up 
their ears, as the slang expression goes, 
when he is driven into the ring the com- 
ing show season.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


twenty-five years. 


BULLETIN OF OIL BURNING 
FURNACES 


Many types of oil burners designed espe- 
clally for home heating purposes have 
been placed on the market within the last 
few years. The new method of heating 
appeals to many home owners because of 
the relief from uncertainties of coal sup- 
ply, from furnace attendance, and from 
dirt. The possibility of automatically 
regulating the heat is another attractive 
feature. 

To meet the demand of prospective pur- 
chasers of this type of heating equipment 
for reliable information, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has tested a 
number of oil burners of different design 
and has prepared a bulletin, based on the 
results of the tests, In which an attempt 
has been made to give the information 
necessary for the home owner to make 
his own selection of an off burner, 

The tests conducted by the department, 
and a study of many installations, indi- 
cate the character of performance that 
may be expected of the several types ot 
burners, the adaptability of existing heat- 
ing plants, and the facts concerning oil- 
fuel supplies and operation costs. 

Copies of Circular No. 405-C, discussing 
of] burners, may be secured as long as the 
free supply lasts, by writing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





SHORTERORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Svotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Ktlbiean Beauty family. He !s an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are tn splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Stoux City. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 

eee a DET 
POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
Young bulls offered. One, Premter Dale 24. 
very Outstanding. No herd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, aud a roan by Reformer. are of specia! 


value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
@.L. Ryon & Sons, ms, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bullé, 16 to 20 months old, of 
Bcoteh 











best breeding, sultsbie to head pure-blood 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 


®. B. Mudsen & Son, Bt. 5. Knoxville, ia. 











ROLSTEINS. 
of very 


An offering 
Morningside Holsteins 43 ote"! of very 
Ptetje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of tlre 34.87 |b. 





Hereford Steers 





Calves, Yearlings an@ Pwo's. Wei) marked, 
beef type. showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most mehes rned. Good stecker order, 


te 90 head. b 
Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
sny bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. 


V. V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
SPOTTED FOLAND.CHINAS. ‘i 
If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 








drop s}inete the **Param ** and get 
the Om Outetanding individua: by Para- 
bt & son Of Liberator ms 

- o, 8.4 Creston, iowa 





Spotted Armistice 


? Boars Vor Nate 
A & few gilts to tarrow late. 
Tt... DEN, : 


immused and priced right. 

CHESTON, IOWA 
P@OLAND-CH INAS 

Three gilts bred for May farrow 875 00. Also good 
big growtby fall boars $50.00. One hundred sixty 
spring pigs at weantng time at $25.00; after vaccin- 
ating 605.00. M. FP. Hancher, Molfe, lowa. 
Fall Poland Boars Extra good. Sired by THE KNIGHT, 
@ prize winning Pathfinder 
bred boar. Guaranteed to picase. Firat check for 990 
gets choice. O. J. Hens, Worthington, leowa 


BUROC JERSEYS. 


~ 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Motnes winner. Sire and grandstre of champione. 
58 of bis sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticalare on application to 
B. A. Sameeclscon & Bon (Sac Co.) Biren, a. 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for berd tmprovement, write us your 
needs. Sows for April and May farrew. 
Also some Outstanding fall boars ef show 


calibre. 
McKee Bros. Cresten, lowa 
A limited num- 


DUROC BOAR PIGS ber of fal! boare 


of INTENSE COL. breeding. They sre suitable 
for immediate service and for the next 30 days! 
am making SPECIAL PRICES TO MOVE THEM. 
Full particulars on application to 

BR. J. KGwards, (Farm adjoins town) Alta, fa. 


YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fal) pigs for sale, efther sex, and a 
few summer rs. 

8B. FF. Davidson, Mente, lowa 


BABPSEIBRES 


When in need of es 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
siways welcome. 
Bi@é SOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


TANWeORTES 
Pig Club ne few sows fo 
Tamworth farrow. ih lt one good ‘bear “te aan 
3.5.Newlin, (4 mi.W. Jobnston) Grimes, ia. 
BORSES 


Percherone Stallions 
Blacks, twe and three-year-olds, 1600 
te 2008 Ibs.: four So 




































































eal horses, Farmer's 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, 
AUCTION SEES 
W€. KRASCMEL 2:c8ci22 








SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Watliaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to Duy now, just let us know 
what you want and we Will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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ee oP & ’ 66 a 
yy, — It pays to feed MoorMan’s 

| ( Ups Feed MoorMan’s Hog Minerals to your pigs this spring and summer 


and watch their fast, healthy growth. See them develop into big, 
strong-framed pigs that will be ready for market earlier and have a 
finish that will command higher prices. You can ‘‘almost see ’em grow.”’ 

MoorMan’s Hog Minerals will positively help you make more 
money from your spring pigs. Give them free access to it in self- 
feeders from birth to market time and you will never go through 
another season without it. 

Feed it this year and you will learn why over 100,000 of America’s 
hog raisers feed MoorMan’s Hog Minerals—they have found it 
is a big factor in making more money from their hogs. It brings 
hogs to market earlier—saves feed—saves money. 

MoorMan’s Hog Minerals is a complete mineral mixture. It 

M. I ] \ contains 14 ingredients for promoting fast, healthy growth, better 
L d \ bones, conditioning the animal, improving the appetite and pro- 


The Bag A\ ducing smoother finish and firmer flesh. 
om 


; ‘ The cost of feeding MoorMan’s is very small. 


RIGHT pte We will gladly mail you free and postpaid a sample bag of this 
fine product—MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. You can then see with 
your own eyes the kind of minerals that are being used by the 
. Sigpioee ee , country’s best feeders. This sample will be sufficient to give 
FO ie your hogs a taste and enable you to see how readily they will eat 
x it. YOU MAIL THE TAG. WE’LL MAIL THE BAG. 
Minerals 


Livestock 


MoorMar;nis 




















. , iil. ; is 
Dept: 605, aoe 5 Hog Minera’ 
bo of wet ie hogs - 
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